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Making Cheap Silos. 

In discussing the manner of building 
silos, before a Vermont Farmers’ Institute, 
John Gould, the well-known Ohio dairy- 
man, said: “In the construction of these 
cheap silos we wish to get as much value 
as possible for the outlay, but a cheap silo 
need not necessarily be a poor one. In 
Ohio a great many are tenant farmers who 
build the cheaper silos, and when they 
leave the farm if the proprietor does not pay 
them for thesilo, they take them down and 
remove them to the next place they rent. 

“‘ The cheap silo is invariably with us a 
tub silo, built of 2x4 in builders’ material, 
usually twenty-four feet deen, made of ten 
and fourteen foot 2x4, joined at the ends. 
This makes a cheaper silo, because it does 
not cost as much to get two short sticks as one 
long stave. The foundation is selected near 
the barn, above the water level, and the 
ground is simply first leveled oif where the 
silo is to be. Then the silo is constructed 
on this prepared piece of ground without 
foundation at the start. The hoops are 
breadths of Page wire fence. The value of 
these hoops lies in the fact that it is a tor- 
tion fence and springs or contracts accord- 
ing to the pressure on the inside or the 
drying on the outside. 

“The hoops are quickly made by putting 
the ends back for stays, 80 that when this 
breadth is put around the silo tub these two 
clamps will come within about ten inches of 
each other. Two bolts, sixteen inches long, 
with double burs, are put through these 
clamps, which bring them together, and 


with a great pressure on the silo brings the | 


staves together airtight. The staves are 
joined on the edge, not beveled or tongued. 
The pressure of the hoops brings them to- 
gether air tight. Manholes 16x18 inches are 
sawed in between each breadth of the 
hoops, using four breadths of hoops for the 
silo. 

“For a foundation, two or three short 
planks are put under the bottom end of the 
staves. A small trench is excavated under 
the ends of the staves one foot wide and 
about the same depth. In the bottom of 
this trench two-inch drain tiles are placed to 
give drainage. A few flat stones are laid 
over the tiles, a little gravel put over, and 
then the soil lowered down on these stones. 
The trench is now filled with small stones 
and very thin cement, which is brought up 
on the sides, inside and out of the silo 
above the ground another foot, in appear- 
ance like the roof of a building. 

“The inside of the silo is now dug up, 
kettle shape in the bottom, so as to bring 
the bottom of the silo below the bottom of 
the ditch, and it is given a thin coat of 
cement, to prevent rats undermining and 
coming into the silo. A roof made of boards 
is now ‘put over the silo, with battens, 
and our silo is complete. This silo, with 
lumber at $16 per M., should be completed 
for about $60. The 2x4 staves will not 
buckleas quickly as 2x6. Don’t match them, 
don’t groove them, put the square edge to- 
gether and leave a little space behind,:and 
then they won’t buckle.” 
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The Milk Situation. 


The winter price of milk was the main 
topie of discussion at the meeting of the 
New England Milk Producers Union in 
Boston, Sept. 10. Over two hundred mem- 
bers were present. The union is gaining 
ground in the direction of control of produc- 
tion, having added some eight hundred 
new names to its membership since last 
year’s meeting. 

Reports from members in regard to the 
general situation and probable cost of mak- 
ing milk show that, while the hay crop of 
this section is ninety-five per cent. of the 
normal crop, its feeding qualities are only 
sixty-five per cent. of what they should be. 
Much of the growth was in wet, unnaturally 
cold weather, which lessened the per cent. 
of nutriment in the hay. The corn crop 
was aimost a failure and fodder outlook for 
the winter is poor. Grain is $1 to $6 per 
ton higher than in April. Besides all this, 
the railroads have raised the cost of trans- 
porting milk to Boston. The delegates were, 
accordingly, unable to see how milk could 
be sold at the old prices and return a living 
profit. 

John D. Marcou of Princeton said he had 
made careful investigation during a term of 
years, and has proved to his own satisfac- 
tion that the farmers who supply the Boston 
inarket with milk are selling their product 
at practically the market value of the grain 
and fodder fed to their stock. ‘* They are 
working,” he said, “for the manure pile 
which the cattle produce.” 

Among the speakers were Horace Barry 
of Windham, N. H., F. H. Ruggles of Gil- 
bertville, M. Kimball of Greenville, N. H., 
W. H. Barry of Saxton’s River, Vt., Prof. 








J. W. Sanborn of Gilmanton, N. H., A. C. 
White of West Brookfield, H. P. Robbins of 
Southwick, C. A. Hayes of North Berwick, 
Me., C. H. Duncan of Hancock, N. H., F. H. 
Austin of Oakham, Harry Dean of Grafton, 
N. H., C. Wrangham of Harvard, 0. W. 
Patch of Concord and B. W. Page of Wau- 
regan, Ct. 

No formal action was taken in regard to 
the exact price arrangement. An advance of 
two cents per can of 8} quarts was urged. 
The matter was left to the directors of the 
union. There was much complaint of the 


way in which shippers have been treated 


by contractors, particularly in the return of 
sour milk without just cause. 

The subject of a closer, more compact 
organization of the producer was taken up 
in the afternoon. Many of the members of 
the union are also members and share- 
holders of the New England Milk Pro- 
ducers Company, which was organized sev- 
eral yearsagu to control the market. This 
is the famous “ Briggs’? company which 





busy with this kind of work. With the 
large amount now raised it is quite a job to 
cut, bind and stock it or put in the silo. 

Where the corn harvester is employed, 
the labor will be greatly lessened and much 
time saved. Where the crop is put in the 
silo, it is found very convenient to employ a 
harvester todo the cutting and binding. It 
isnot necessary that every farmer should 
own a machine of this kind, but it is well to 
have one in a neighborhood that can be 
employed to do the work, the same as in 
threshing. Some farmers with silos employ 
@ traveling outfit in filling, but if a man 
possesses one of his own he can use it when 
wanted, which otherwise cannot always be 
done. 

Very little field corn is now raised, at 
least in my own immediate vicinity. Hence 
there will not be much husking to do. 

A large canning factory for sweet corn, 
fruit, vegetables, etc., is located in St. 
Albans. When it was opened three years 
ago there was a good crop of sweet corn 


economic and hygienic value of foods, with 
a view to raising the general standard of 
health and morals of our people.” In prac- 
tical working, the speakers seem to have 
placed most emphasis on instruction in 
better methods of housekeeping and im- 
provement of household conditions on the 
farm. 

It would not be surprising if the same line 
of work were taken up by the farm women 
r of the United States. Many of our Institute 
programmes, however, already give consid 
erable attention to subjecis of household in- 
terest, and perhaps a separate series of 
meetings is not needed at present. More 
first-claes women speakers at Institutes 
might at least be reasonably provided. 
Likewise, more speakers would be able to 
attract and interest boys and young men. 





The Potato Crop. 
The Government crop report gives condi- 
tion of the crop as follows: New Eng- 








land: Much rot in scattered localities. New 


and other apparatus, ete. The Germans are 
looking for a large market in Ireland for 
their machinery, but expect that the 
world’s spirit and starch market will be ma- 
terially affected by the Irish product. 





The Small Towns. 

That nearly one-half the small towns of 
Connecticut are running behind in popula- 
tion, appears evident from recent official 
figures. Probably much the same condi- 
tion prevails in other long-settled States. 
The situation is nothing new. The same 
tendency has been manifest to some extent 
for fifty years past. 

Scores of reasons have been given, some 
of them good ones. The one which under- 
lies many of the others is the fact that out- 
side attractions had been very strong dur- 
ing the period of rapid growth of the West 
and of industrial cities in the East. City 
advantages have also in the past increased 
faster than those of the country. 

But a different period is now under way. 








SHORTHORN COW, 


SCOTTISH MADGE. 
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caused so much dissension at the time. | aud a large amount was canned. But last 


About $18,000 was raised, it is claimed, of 
which a little over $3000 remains, although 
the company has never done anything in 
the line of endeavor outlined at the time of 
its incorporation under New Jersey laws. 


Then was the time when new combinations | 


were the fashion, and it was believed that 
this one proved more profitable to Briggs, 
its promoter, than to any one else. 

But the idea is still thought excellent 
in some respects, and some of its members 
think the company may yet play an impor- 
tant part in securing for the producer a 
better share of the price paid by the milk 
consumer. 

It was voted to] appoint a committee of 
five to consider incorporating the union 
under Massachusetts laws, and report at 
the next annual meeting. R. M. Scammon, 
Stratham, N. H.; Thomas O. Elliott, Elliott, 
Ct.; M. P. Palmer, Groton; W. A. Hunter, 
Woreester, and Christie Duncan, Hancock, 
N. H., were the members appointed. Share- 
holders were asked to send proxies to sec- 
retary W. A. Hunter of Worcester, Mass., 
who is to attend the next meeting of the 
company at Jersey City. 

Cheese Higher. 


The price of cheese has been steadily 
tending to advance the past two or three 
weeks, and has now reached a much more 
satisfactory figure. Improvement in qual- 
ity as the make ripens is one cause. Much 
of the early made cheese was sent offina 
decidedly immature condition. For an- 
other reason, the demand for butter at fair 
prices has diverted to the creameries a great 
deal of milk that might have gone to the 
cheese factories under other conditions. 
Now that the balance between prices of 
butter and cheese is being restored, an in- 
crease in the cheese output may occur. 
Receipts at New York are, in fact, already 
more liberal in response to the improving 
market. A moderate quantity is being 
taken for export. Demand from all sources 
being rather less active the past few days, a 
further advance is hardly expected for the 
present. Receipts at New York Wednes- 
day 15,610 boxes. 








In Northern Vermont. 


The first part of September was fair and 
warm, such as was needed for corn, but it 
is cooler again. There has been little rain 
in this part of the State. It is to be hoped 
that we may escape killing frosts for a little 
time yet for the benefit of the corn. 

Farmers will not dare to allow corn to 
stand much’ longer. It is getting along to 
the middle of the month, and it would hardly 
be safe. There’ will bea large amount of 
corn to put into the silo and to cure for 
winter use. It will beof much advantage to 
have good drying weather in which to cure 
the large succulent growth of corn. Prob- 
ably this week many of the farmers are 





| year and this but little could be done with 


corn, asthe crop was so poor and unsatis- 
factory. This year I think a considerable 
business is being done in the canning of 
fruit, vegetables, etc. 

The potato blight, which held off remark- 
ably well, made its appearance quite gen- 
eral the first of the month. By this time, 
however, the crop, unless very late, was 
pretty well out of the way of any serious 
injury, unless the rot sets in. To a slight ex- 
tent this is the case; but itis to be hoped 
there will not be much loss. The crop, 
which promises to bea large one, is being 
harvested, and either put inthe cellar or 
otherwise disposed of. 

In expectation of a large yield, prices are 
likely to be low. Last week forty cents a 
bushel was paid to car ; this week thirty-five 
cents is the highest and only thirty can be 
expected within the next few days. It will 
be a good time for those who have to pur- 
chase to secure a winter’s supply when 
they can be obtained at reasonable rates, 
considerably less than during the past two 
years. Not much change is noted in prices 
paid for butter. Today, Sept. 7, nine- 
teen cents a pound was the highest paid at 
Enosburg Falls for butter to ship. Pro- 
duction has decreased to a marked extent, 
so there should be no further decline, but it 
would seem that prices from now on should 
be weli maintained. 

This is State fair week in Rutland; indi- 
cations are that there will bean exception- 
ally large and fine display. The State fair 
is held in connection with that of Rutland 
County, and a real old-fashioned farmers’ 
fair isanticipated. Hereis an item from a 
State paper that goes to confirm this idea: 
*¢ The fair. this year will be entirely clean, 
and no fakirs or bunco men will be allowed 


‘on the grounds. The fair will be of the old- 


fashioned agricultural kind, especially de- 
signed to exhibit farm products.” It1s to 
be hoped this promise will be fully: carried 
out, thus proving that a fair of this kind is 
still among the possibilities, und that it can 
be made a genuine success. 
Franklin County, Vt. 
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E. R. TOWLE. 





Women’s Farm Meetings. 


Our Canadian neighbors with their usual 
enterprise along agricultural lines have de- 
veloped this farm women’s institute idea into 
a very practical form of work. Nolessthan 
three hundred of these meetings of farmers’ 
wives have been held in Ontario the past 
season, under the auspices of the Board of 
Agriculture. They have their own corps of 
women speakers, and good attendance is re- 
ported. 

- The objects of Women’s Institutes as 
stated in the rules and regulations are: 
“‘ The dissemination of knowledge relating 
to domestic. economy, including household 
architecture, with special attention to home 
sanitation; a better understanding of the 


Jersey: Rot continues serious. Pennsyl 
vania: Crop much lighter than anticipated, 
owing to rot and blight. Indiana: Yield- 
ing less than average. Michigan: Too wet 
for late potatoes, which show much blight 
on low lands. Wisconsin: Blight quite gen- 
eral, and rotting increases; outlook dis- 
couraging. Iowa: Late crop making some 
gain. Colorado: Doing well, needs sun- 
shine. Washington: Digging commenced ; 
crop fair. 





Among the Farmers. 


I prefer to invest my profits in improve- 
mentson my farm.—H. E. Cook, Delaware 
County, N. Y. 

If a person wants to buy butter, he means 
to have butter, and if he wants grease he 
will buy lard, neatsfoot oil or axle grease; 
and ifa person has butter that is fit for 
nothing but to take the place of the afore- 
named, he must lower his prices toa level 
of those articles, and that bears down prices 
even for a good article. The maker of bad 
butter not only wrongs, yea, robs himself, 
but his neighbor also.—L. W. Lighty 
Adams County, Pa. 

One successful dollar draws another.—1l. 
A. Fiske, Middlesex County, Ct. 
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Fuel from Peat Bogs. 


European papers are commenting favor- 
ably on the industrial outlook in Ireland. 
The Handel’s Museum of July 9 says the 
improved prospects brought about by the 
land bill recently laid before Parliament by 
the present government i$ increasing the 
desire of capitalists to invest in Irish indus- 
trial enterprises. An English-Irish syndi- 
cate has been formed for the purpose of 
removing one of the worst evils with which 
Irish industrial development was af- 
flicted, viz., dear coal. The industrial 
difficulties due to the absence of coal in 
Ireland are to be removed by the use of 
turf, in which the island abounds. This is 
to be cut, dried and pressed into bricks. A 
commission of experts was sent recently by 
the syndicate to Continental Europe for 
the purpose of studying the methods of 
manipulating peat, turf and bog-land fuel. 
The results were very satisfactory, much 
more than justifying the expense and 
effort. The expert evidence resulted in the 
establishment of a turf-brick mill in the 
north of Ireland, with a daily capacity of 
150 tons. Others are to be e » a8 soon 
as possible, in other parts of the island 
where turf is found. 

Another industry intimately connected 
with the breaking up of the great Irish es- 
tates is the production of spirits and starch 
from potatoes. Several distinguished per- 
sons are participating in this industry, and 
the company commands, many millions of 
dollars. This company sent experts to the 
Continent, particularly to Germany. They 
made a complete study of the m ot 








| production, the machines used, the drying 





Some of the most attractive business open- 
ings are now in the shape of improved, fer- 
tile Eastern farms offered at absurdly low 
prices. The nation’s industrial progress 
has apparently passed its upward limit for 
the present, and the next few years may 
most likely comprise a period when farm- 
ing will be the safest and surest business. 

The advantages of modern progress are 
fast reaching intothe country. Every year 
new towns are brought within easy reach 
of new facilities, and this tendency is sure 
to gain enormously in future. The best 
country towns are becoming more desirable 
in nearly every way than the cities. Rural 
attractiveness will steadily increase, and 
the people will gradually find out the truth. 
During the next fifty years there is reason 
to expect a relative increase of prosperity 
in the small towns. The cities and the 
West as special sources of attraction have 
already seen their best days. 
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Fruit Experts at Boston. 


The Pomological Convention at Boston 
was a success. Experts from all over the 
country were present and ready to talk. 
The programme was a good one, the meet- 
ings well conducted, and the fruit show was 
one of the best in scope and quality ever 
bronght together. 

The great wonder was that so many of 
the nearby fruit growers failed to attend the 
session. Faces nearly always seen on hor- 
ticultural field days in Massachusetts and 
the adjoining States were conspicuously ab- 
sent on this occasion. Perhaps they were 
a bit scared over that long word, ‘““pomo- 
logical.” Probably, too, some were busy 
taking care of their early fall fruit and 
securing good prices for the same. But to 
stay away.from Boston last week was to 
miss a stirring, helpful time. 

Not all the best things were on the pro- 
gramme. It was wortha trip to the city just 
to join one of the little groups about the show 
tables and hear Mr. Barry or Professor 
Waugh or president J. H. Hale talk about 
fruit and explain the fine points of the vari- 
ous specimens and varieties. No fruit man 
could meet and talk with such men as these 
or Dr. Bailey or Professors Taft, Van 
Deman, Craig, Card, Macoun, Lazenby, 
Maynard, Dr. Hexamer, Mr. G. H. Powell 
and the rest without getting new insight 
and fresh points of view. Many of those 
present came hundreds of miles to attend. 
In fact, at times there seemed to be present 
more Western and Southern orchardists and 
nurserymen than there were local visitors 

The scope of the attendance as well as of 
the exhibition gave fresh evidence that 
America is a great and growing fruit coun- 
try, of which new sections are entering the 
competition year by year. This diversity 
of ideas, men and methods, as well as 
of fruit varieties, renders such an occasion 
one of unusual value and interest. 





Milk Shippers in Strong Position. 

The strength of the Boston milk situation 
from the farmers’ point of view is well rec- 
ognized by the contractors. They know 
that refusal to agree toa fair price to ship 
pers would result in a milk strike of great 
proportions. Producers are far better or- 
ganized than ever before and full of con- 
fidence from past success. 

It is true that by extending the routes 
further into the back country the contrac- 
tors could in time get anew supply, pro- 
vided the new shippers did not also join the 
Strike. But an attempt to extend the routes 
in this way would, no doubt, result in a 
countermove on the part of the farmers, 
who, through their stock company already 
organized or through some co-operative plan, 
would arrange to sell milk in Boston to 
compete with the contractors. A war of 
this kind is the last thing the contractors 
wish to provoke. The natural advantage and 
the sympathy of the public would both rest 
with the farmers, and victory for the deal- 
ers would bevery doubtful and costly if ob- 
tained. Hence a steadfast attitude of the 
producers will be likely to bring the deal- 
ers to terms without a resort to extreme 
measures. 

At present the farmers are getting too 
small a share of the higher prices paid by: 
consumers. The contractors and middle- 
men get the lion’s share of the advance. 
The producers union is now under strong, 
able direction, and there is‘every reason to 
expect a victory. 

Eggs in Good Demand. 

A steady call is noted for good grades of 
fresh eggs. Distant shipments show some 
effects of the recent hot weather, but good 
Western stuck still sells readily because 
nearby eggs are in short supply and costly. 

Large amounts of stored eggs are being 
taken out and sold at a profit. Their qual- 
ity is a good deal better than the bulk of 
distant shipments during a warm spell. 

Formerly icehouse eggs had a taste about 
them that every one could tell, but now the 
eggs are taken out of the freezer, imme- 
diately removed from the fillers, and put in 
boxes, where they are left to become accli- 
mated to the temperature, and in this way 
they do not sweat. Heretofore, when left 
in the fillers, the egg would sweat, and the 
dampness would get into the fillers, and 
when the egg was once dry, it would absorb- 
this dampness from the fillers, and the bad: 





| taste observable formerly in icehouse eggs: 


was from the fillers. 

Although the amount of eggs put in the 
coolers last spring was the largest ever 
known, and far in advance of a year ago, at 
this time there are less eggs in the coolers 
of New York and Jersey City than at this 
time last year. It looks as though all hold- 
ers.of good storage stock will make money 
unless there comes a bad break. 

The run of harvest eggs has been ex- 
tremely light. This is attributable to a late, 
wet spriag, which caused a scarcity of early 
pullets. Another reason is given, and that 
is that many of the old hens were rushed 
off to market as soon as the spring luy was 
over, and there are not so many of these to 
produce harvest eggs. It is believed that it 
will be the lightest run of harvest eggs 
known for years. 
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Coa! and Other Fuels. 


Greenhouse men and those who use power 
machinery have been hoping that some of 
the substitute fuels would afford relief from 
the rule of the coal magnates. But accord- 
ing to a paper prepared for the recent 
Milwaukee convention by W. LB. Beattie of 
the Department of Agriculture, coal is still 
the cheapest and best fuel in the market 
in most locahties. Glancing through Mr. 
Beattie’s address, it is learned.» that one 
pound of coal will evaporate about 7} 
pounds of water. A pound of dry wood 
evaporates about four pounds of water, and 
a pound of crude oil evaporates 13.3 pounds 
of water. 

Wood is in many cases the most efficient 
substitute for coal during a short period. 
Where crude oil can be secured at a reason- 
able price itis the best and most reliable 
substitute for coal, and where it can be pur- 
chased as low as $1 per barrel, it is prefer- 
able to coal at $3.50and upwards per ton. 
One pound of oil has a heating efficiency 
equal to that of about 1.6 ponnds of coal. 
The use of oil is clean and economical so far 
asthe fireroom work is concerned, and if 
properly burned, no smoke is produced. 

The mechanical part of oil burning has 
passed the first experimental stage and has 
proved suecessful. There are a number of 
good burners upon the market, especially of 
the sprayer class, using.compressed air or 
steam for volatilizing the oil. 

Oil can be burned in an even and effective 
manner, especially under steam boilers of 
the water-tube class. It is thought that 
petroleum will probably never replace coal 
for general use. 

The present supply and the methods of 
the manufacture of alcohol would not war- 
rant its extensive use as a fuel, but the time 
may not be far distant when it may be pro- 
duced in great quantities from plants, per- 
haps ten to fifteen tons from an acre of 
groand. ‘The thermal efficieucy of alcoho) 
is not exceptionally high, being about 12,600 
units per pound, or two thousand units less 
than the best semi-bituminous coal. Al- 
cohol is exceptionally efficient as a fuel, 
owing to the fact that most of the heat is 
available, and very little is lost in the proc- 
ess of combustion. 


We sympathize with the impartiality o 
the single-tax: orator in his declaration to 
an enthusiastic Common audience, that no 
man’s vote shall buy him to kiss any man’s 
baby. Ifaconvention of babies were pos- 
sible, it would probably vote the gentleman 
its enthusiastic thanks; with the general 
statement that there has already been quite, 
too much kissing, both political and social. 
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Butter Tending Upwerd. 

Supply and demand are both active. The 
market 1s firm and best grades show about 
one-half cent advance, giving a rate of 214 
cents for large lots of best creamery. Under 
grades are firm, but show no quotable change 
in most cases. Extra dairy is in rather lim- 
ited supply and holds steady at the advance. 
Box and print butter ts in reasonably good 
demand and best lots are higher. Imitation 
and factory products are not much in re- 
quest at present. 

Liberal arrivals at New York market 
have checked the tendency to advance, 
aithough quotations are now slightly higher 
than those of last week. The increase 
of supply is, however, not great enough to 
weaken the market, which holds well at 
present figures. While some of the fresh 
lots are showing hot weather defects, the 
butter is averaging very good ; indeed, quite 
a quantity of stock has scored from ninety- 
four to ninety-five during the past week. 
Creamery firsts are steady at 184 to 20 cents, 
according to the closeness of the grading ; 
but seconds and thirds are slow and barely 
steady. Scarcely anything is doing in 
State dairy. Imitation creamery is quiet 
but steady for fine goods. Less doing in 
fresh factory, and the feeling is not quite 
so firm, though quotations are not mate- 
rially changed. Packing stock steady for 
prime lots, but a good deal of the stock is 
faulty, and such has slow sale. 

Receipts of butter Wednesday, 8308 pack- 
ages. It looks as if there will be a shrink- 
age in this week’s receipts, especially from 
the westerly and southwesterly sections; 
the northern sections are holding up un- 
usually well. A few buyers are showing 
some interest in New York State dairy, and 
prices are a little firmer for all useful grades. 

The reputation of American dairy prod- 
ucts is said to be improving in the markets 
of Europe. The only hindrance to our 
goods leading the foreign markets is the 
fact that the best grades of butter usually 
sell higher here than they would abroad. 
Hence most of our exports are of cheap 
grades which our own consumers will hardly 
buy at any price. 

A Washington expert, lately returned from 
Europe, asserts that there are many private 
dairies in the United States which make 
butter as fine as any other in the world; 
and the same is true of our best creameries. 
The best creamery butter is quite the equal 
of the best Danish, but there is no such uni- 
formity of product, and a larger proportion 
of our butter is inferior in quality. This 
results from the wide extent of territory and 
variety in climate and local conditions 
which affect the eight thousand or more 

creameries. It is also due to the great 
differences in methods and management. 

There is ample room for improvement in 
American creameries, but the only foreign 
country from which they can profitably 
learn is Denmark, where the best cream- 
eries are models of cleanliness, good order 

and systematic management. 

The investigator says that the butter of 
Holland has lost its commercial standing 
because it is so commonly adulterated and 
sold as genuine butter. In nearly all other 
parts of Europe laws restricting and regu- 
lating the margarine trade are strict and 
fairly well enforced. 

The stopping of shipment of adulter- 
ated butter and of filled cheese from the 
United States, except under proper label, 
has helped the standing of American dairy 
products. Apparently the matter of com- 
peting with the best European dairy prod- 
ucts is only a matter of price rather than of 
quality. A depression in the dairy markets 
here at the time of an active demand abroad 
would no doubt start a considerable export 
movement of the higher-grade creamery 
butter which is at present all needed for the 
domestic trade. 


—_~ 
<> 


The Boston Convention. 


One of the most remarkable gatherings 
that ever took placein New England was 
that of representative fruit growers of the 
United States and Canadain Boston last 
week. The speakers included many of 
world-wide fame and the proceedings mark 
an epoch in horticultural progress. 

The attending exhibition, although only 
an incidental feature, was remarkable in 
itself, comprising, as it did, about two 
thousand plates, representing all parts of 
the continent and every important fruit- 
growing industry. 

One of the most showy exhibits was from 
a nursery farm at Abbotsford, Quebec, and 
shown in our illustration. The apples are 
remarkable'for size and fine color, as may to 
some extent be inferred from the photo- 
graph. The Canadian exhibit was awarded 
one of the Wilder prize medals. 

One of the largest exhibits was a collec- 
tion of apples originated in Minnesota, and 
displayed by the State horticultural society. 
This society is devoting particular atten- 
tion to developing hardy apples—varieties 
of trees that will endure luw temperatures 
in winter—and the two hundred different 
kinds show the progress they have made. 
There are monstrous red Alexanders, 
Charlemaffs almost as big, green Pewau- 
kies and curious-shaped sweet apples. 
About three hundred kinds of apples, 
peaches, pears and grapes came from the 
Michigan Horicultural Society and its sub- 
sidiary organizations, illustrating the vari- 
ety of commercial fruit culture in different 
parts of the State. Among the grapes are 
Delawares, Niagaras and the smaller Win- 
chells, great King grapes and Concords and 
rich black Campbells. 

A large collection of apples, peaches and 
pears from West Virginia came from the 
mountain regions of that State, and illus- 
trate what has been done there in high 
altitudes. The peaches are particularly 
noticeable for their fine color and quality. 
Most of these are from the orchard of Mil- 
ler Brothers at Paw Paw, W. Va., where 
the trees number more than three hun- 
dred thousand. Thelargest and most varied 
collection by a single exhibitor, however, is 
that of pears, apples and plums shown by 
Eliwanger & Barry of Rochester, N. Y. In 
this collection are no less than three hun- 
dred varieties of fruit. The three best 
pears for quality, according to Mr. Barry, 
‘were Emile d’Heyst, Comice and Dana 
Hovey. 

The large exhibit of fruit from the farm 
of Marshall P. Wilder, president of the so- 
ciety in its early days, was of peculiar in- 
terest. Massachusetts had a general collec- 
tionof hardy fruits, and New York’s spe- 
cialties were grapes and strawberries, the 
latter from the vines of the ever-bearing va- 
riety. Connecticut exhibited apples and 
hothouse grapes, and from New Hampshire 
came some two hundred plates of apples and 
pears. Among the apples were Porters, Wil- 
liams, Northern Spy, Maiden’s Blush, Rox- 
bury Russets and little Hyslop crabs. 
California, among the rich varieties of 
fruits, showed figs andalmonds. An un- 
usual fruit was Florida’s collection—the 
Avocado, or “alligator pear,’’ or, as it is 
sometimes calied, ** midshipman’s butter.’’ 
This fruit of the American tropics grown in 
Florida and the West Indies, particularly 








HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, WHERE THE POMOLOGICAL CONVENTION WAS HELD. 
An important Horticultural event. See report elsewhere. 





Cuba and Porto Rico, is coming into recent 
notice as a salad product, and according to 
Dr. Hexamer of New York, who was pres- 
ent, is likely to be developed into an impor- 
tant commercial product in the South. The 
attractive but worthless strawberry-rasp- 
berry excited more or less interest, alsoa 
promising new strawberry, claimed to bear 
large crops in the fall season. 

President C. W. Watrous, in his opening 
address, Thursday, spoke of the need of 
new varieties with more desirable qualities, 
and suggested that growers make crosses 
and send the seeds to experiment stations 
for testing the results. The speaker also 
favored an interstate law to prevent ship- 
ments containing diseased specimens and 
harmful insects. 

The afternoon included short addresses 
on the history of San Jose scale insect, on 
the object of fruit gardens, and on rela- 
tion of cold storage to commercial orchard- 
ing. An extract from Dr. L. H. Bailey’s 
paper on “ Rural Education ”’ is given else- 
where. At the Thursday evening session 
the discussion of “‘ The Progress of Pomol- 
ogy in America’’ was directed by Prof. 
John Craig of Cornell University. The 
progress in each locality was described by 
Dr. F. M. Hexamer, New York; William C. 
Strong, Waban, Mass.; Col. J. B. Brackett, 
Washington; W. C. Barry, Rochester, N. 
Y.; William H. Ragan, Indiana; William 
Craig, Quebec; W. T. Macoun, Ottawa; R. 
H. Starr, Nova Scotia. 

A new society was organized Thursday, 

called Society for Horticultural Research, 
and comprising mostly teachers and ex- 
perts. The president is Dr. L. H. Bailey, 
director of theCollege of Agriculture of Cor- 
nell University. The secretary is Prof.'S. 
A. Beach, horticulturist of the agricultaral 
experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., who 
was the initiator of the movement for or- 
ganization. 
Officers of the pomological society were 
elected Friday as follows: President, J. H. 
Hale, South Glastonbury, Ct.; First Vice- 
President, Charles W. Garfield, Grand 
Kapids, Mich.; Secretary, John Craig, Ith- 
aca, N. Y.; Treasurer, L. R. Taft, Agricplt- 
ural College, Michigan, and a _ vice-presi- 
dent for each State and province, the 
Massachusetts representative being J. W. 
Manning of Reading. 

The first address Friday was by J. H. 
Hale, ‘“‘Grading and Packing for Long 
Shipment.’”’ In opening, he declared that 
his subject took him back further than 
grading and packing. Fruit for long-dis- 
tance shipment should be grown for that 
purpose, on high, well-drained land, a lib- 
eral application of potash giving carrying 
quality. Hethen ventured the opinion that 
fruit well matured on the tree, if rightly 
handled, will keep better, look better and 
sell better than fruit picked half ripe. A 
peach, for instance, if allowed to stay on 
the tree till just ready to ripen; picked into 
a stiff basket where crushing will not ensue; 
carefully graded by hand and sent to mar- 
ket in a strong, rigid package, will keep 
longer and will sell above the market any- 
where in America. Mr. Hale also advo- 
cated the use of paper wrappings in pack- 
ing fruit. Though it costs more to pack in 
this fashion, the fruit sells from ten to 
twenty-five per cent. higher than the mar- 
ket price. Inall improvements of this kind, 
the speaker pointed out, the consumer pays 
the price. 

The paper of the next speaker, W. A. 
McKinnon, chief of the fruit division of the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture, 
called forth considerable discussion. Mr. 
McKinnon spoke of the new law in the 
Dominion providing for inspection of fruit 
for export. This law, as he explained it, 
was asked for by the growers themselves, 
who wanted accepted standards of quality. 
It defines three standards, and provides a 
penalty for false marking or for “‘ facing ’’ 
barrels and packages, i. e., putting good 
specimens on the ends and bad ones in the 
middle. The results, he said, have been 
very beneficial. Inspection has made pack- 
ers careful; and now, when a man buys 
a No. 1 package, he knows that it means a 
high quality. Several members of the soci- 
ety, who followed Mr. McKinnon, advo- 
cated the passage of a similar law in the 
United States. Mr. Hale opposed the 
society’s taking such action in the matter, 
saying that it would regulate itself; that the 
growers who had good sense enough to 
grade carefully and pack honestly would in 
the end get the trade. 

One of the most interesting addresses of 
the session was by G. T. Powell, the well- 
known expert orchardist of Ghent, N. Y., 
and will be printed next week. The after- 
noon was occupied by the members in visit- 
ing localities of interest inthe vicinity of 
Boston. 

Friday evening about a dozen prominent 
members spoke on various ideals of the 
fruit grower, not over five minutes being 
allowed for each speaker. E. W. Wood, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Fruit Com- 
mittee, spoke of the ideal pear, which for 
quality had always been the Seckel. The 
Dana Hovey is now considered fully equal 
to the Seckel. It has been called the Thanks- 
giving pear, becoming ripe about the first 
of November. Prof. F. W. Taylor of Ne- 
braska, speaking of the ideal pomological 
exhibit, said he would have the surround- 
ingsin harmony with the fruit, no white 
plates nor brick red walls to contrast badly 
with the colors of the fruit. Professor Tay- 
lor has charge of the fruit exhibits at St. 
Louis Exhibition. The ideal fruit growers 
family was discussed by Professor Reynaud 
of Washington, who described the ideal 
surroundings for a fruit farm, and said the 








family should consist of good, healthy par- 
ents and about twelve children, speak- 
ing along this line in a humorous vein. 

The ideal raspberry, according to Pro- 
fessor Macoun of Ottawa, should have 
hardiness, vigor, productiveness, color, 
length of fruiting season. The Clark rasp. 
berry had long been a favorite with him, but 
he believed the Herbert would excel the 
Clark in hardiness, vigor, productiveness 
and length of fruiting season, and he ad- 
vised all to test this promising variety. The 
well-known fruit grower, J. H. Hale of 
Connecticut, declared the ideal fruit pack- 
age should be strong and as rigid as possi- 
ble, without squeezing the fruit, with not 
toomuch ventilation, as light as possible, 
and arranged to open soas to expose the 
fruit. The package should be the largest 
one that can be got into the home. The 
dealer should not be obliged to break bulk, 
as he has to do in case of the barrel. Prof. 
W. M. Munson of Maine described the ideal 
apple as one attractive in appearance and 
in quality. Flesh juicy and rich, tree a good 
grower and prolific bearer. 

President K. Y. Butterfield of Rhode 
Island Agricultural College spoke of the 
ideal education for a fruit grower. The 
young grower, he said, should be born in a 
fruit district of parents with a natural love 
of country life and horticulture. The child 
should run wild fora while,—not too wild, 
and should become friendly with nature, 
the birds and forests. Later he should be 
given tasks on the fruit farm, but not too 
heavy ones. He should not be sent too early 
toschool. He should go to a district school, 
to a well-trained teacher, herself in sympa- 
thy with rural life. His vacations should 
be spent in moderate work on the fruit 
farm. After going through high school he 
should enter a college, having a strong 
horticultural department, and should spend 
his vacations at home on the fruit farm. 
After graduation, let him spend a year in 
travel, and return home to become the active 
manager of a beautiful ara profitable fruit 
farm. Speaking of the ideal grape, Dr. J. 
B. Ward of New Jersey insisted on the im- 
portance of vigor of cane, size of bunch and 
color of fruit. The skin should be as deli- 
cate as possible, and not shell. The color 
black, with a fine bloom, the bunch long and 
well shouldered, and the quality not foxy. 
The nearer we could get to the Muscat, in 
delicacy of flavor and aroma, the better. 

Prof. A. G. Gulley of Connecticut said the 
ideal fruit grower must also bea man who 
can inake money. Hemust grow what the 
market demands and love his occupation, 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman, describing the 
ideal cooking apple, thought it should be an 
apple of good medium size and regular form, 
in order to pare easily and avoid too much 
waste. The color was not so important as 
some believed. The quality must be good; 
an apple not good before cooking is not good 
after. Such apples as the Grimes, Jona- 
than, Rhode Island Greening, Northern 
Spy, are splendid cooking apples. If he 
were confined to one apple for all purposes, 
he would choose the fall Pippin. The weak 
point of the variety was its lack of produc- 
tiveness. The secretary of a New York 
horticultural society, W. C. Barry, de- 
scribed the ideal horticultural meeting as 
having a programme not too long, speeches 
not too long, a hall where the speakers 
could be heard, and a chairman who should 
insist on making those speak who should 
speak. The question box was a great as- 
sistance. 

The ideal fruit garden, according to Prof. 
L. R. Taft of Michigan, was described as 
that of one who wished to grow fruit for 
his own family. He would select varieties 
that would keep up a supply through the 
season, and bearing fruit of good quality. 
For his own pleasure he would select fruit 
of extreme high quality, and make tests of 
seedlings and new varieties. The garden 
should be well cultivated, sprayed, ma- 
nured and pruned. A plea for the qualities 
of imagination and hope was made by Prof. 
L. W. Lazenby of Ohio, who said these char- 
acteristics were the foundation of success, 
wealth and pleasure in the fruit business. 
The perfect blackberry was described by 
Prof. F. W. Card of Rhode Island, as hardy, 
productive, thornless, making few suckers, 
and fruit large, glossy black, even in size, 
sprightly in flavor and fully ripe when 
black. 

The most desirable home for a fruit 
grower was pictured by Prof. John Craig of 
New York as located on an elevated site 
commanding a fine view. Beautiful scenery 
tukes away the farmer from the effect of 
toil. The house should be plain and digni - 
fied in style, no rooster on the roof or ginger- 
bread worked on the veranda. In making 
the inside arrangements, he should think of 
the woman who must do the work, and who 
must stay there nine-tenths of the time. 
Everything should be solid and substan- 
tial, without trappings and hangings to 
catch the dust. He would have a furnace, 
a lighting plant, telephones and other com- 
forts of modern life. He would build the 
house back from the road, would have a 
large garden for the family, and every mem- 
ber should have a fruit tree of his own. 

According to Prof. F. W. Waugh, the text 
book most to be desired for the fruit 
grower should be remarkable not so much 
for facts or even for principles, as for sys- 
tem and arrangement. It should aim to 
make the reader brighter, stronger and 
better. The ideal occupation for the re- 
tired business man was described by 
Editor Collingwood of New York as that of 
fruit-growing. 

The system of judging fruits by scales of 
points was treated by Prof. A. F. Waugh, 


in the concluding session of Saturday fore- 
noon. The speaker believed the present 
system, or the system still prevailing at 
many fruit shows, is very imperfect. It was 
impossible to apply the same scale, under 
the heads of quality, size, color, etc., to 
such differing fruits as grapes and apples, 
or even to plums and apples. There was 
need of a separate score card for each kind 
of fruit, and still better would be a score 
card for each variety, allowing so many 
points each for form, color, size and free- 
dom from imperfection, etc. Some experts 
believed a certain ‘number of points 
should be allowed for the tree, its vigor, 
growth and power of resisting disease. 
The subject of waste in apples was consid- 
ered by Prof. W. R. Lazenby of Ohio, who 
gave the results of some tests which he had 
made last winter with twenty-five varieties 
of winter apples. The amount of waste, in- 
cluding skin, core and blemishes, varied 
from 8.6 to 14.9, and the average of the 
twenty-five varieties was eleven per cent. 
The ordinary tables commonly accepted 
give the waste at twenty-five per cent., but 
Professor Lazenby believed such figures were 
at least double the necessary amount. The 
per cent. cf water in apples in a test of fifty 
varieties varied from 87.90 to 91.41. Six 
varieties had over ninety percent. Thus 
there is actually more water in many 
kinds of apples than in milk of standard 
qualtity. It appeared, however, that many 
of the apples having the most water were 
varieties of the best quality, the quality 
depending largely upon the fruit oils and 
ethers contained in the juice. 

Fruit culture in the Pacific Northwest 
was described by Prof. S. W. Fletcher of 
Cornell College of Agriculture. A distinct- 
ive feature of Western horticulture he 
found to be co-operation and organized 
marketing. The refrigerator cars were a 
help to Western growers in reaching East- 
ern markets. The temperature of these 
cars would not vary more than one degree 
during the whole journey from the coast to 
the East. In the narrow strip along the 
coast of Washington and Oregon, he be. 
lieved not much would be denein a com- 
mercial way, except in plums, which flour- 
ish wonderfully there. For other fruits, 
diseases were too numerous and land too 
expensive. The districts east of the moun- 
tains were more favorably situated for 
other fruits. Cherries in particular were 
as fine ascould be grown anywhere. There 
was a great future in the Northwest for 
growing bulbs, which are now imported. 
The speaker had found northwestern horti- 
culture full of life and vigor, and believed 
the section would distance California 
within twenty-five years. 

The Wilder silver medals were awarded 
Saturday by the committee as follows: 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, seed- 
ling apples; Miss Jackson Clark, Pomfret, 
Ct., hothouse grapes, pears and melons; 
experiment. station, Michigan Agricultural 
College, collection of fruit; New Hamp- 
shire Horticultural Society, collection of 
apples; G. P. and H. W. Miller, Paw Paw, 
Mich., apples, pears and peaches; Ellwanger 
& Barry, Rochester, N. Y., three hundred 
plates of pears, apples, grapes; Edward B. 
Wilder, Boston, Mass., collection of pears 
from Marshall P. Wilder homestead. 

The Wilder bronze medals were won by 
the following: C. C. Shaw, Milford, N. H., 
collection of fruit; A. A. Boggs, Waynes- 
ville, N. C., Avocadoes, grown in Florida; 
Grand Rapids ( Mich.) Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation, collection of fruit; West Virginia 
State Horticultural Society, collection of 
apples; Horticultural Department of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, collection of Ameri- 
can plums; C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., 
collection of fruit; William Craig & Son, 
Abbotsford, Quebec, Canada, collection of 
Northern-grown apples; John Rock, Niles, 
Cal., Jordan almonds. 

Honorable mention was made of the fol- 
lowing: Benton Gebhardt, Hart, Mich., 
collection of fruit; Minnesota Horticultural 
Society, collection of commercial varieties 
of apples; W. T. Macoun, Ottawa, Canada, 
collection of Canadian apples; Albermarle 
Orchard Company, Charlottesville, Va., 
collection of apples; James Dickie, Massies 
Milis, Va., collection of apples; Abbotsford 
Fruit Growers Association, Quebec, Can- 
ada, collection of apples; Southern Michi- 
gan Grape Growers Association, Canton, 
Mich., collection of grapes; South Haven 
sub-station, South Haven, Mich., collection 
of fruit; G. B. Cellon, Miami, Fla., Avocado 
pear; Experiment Station, South Dakota, 
collection of sand cherries. 

Resolutions expressing thanks for the 
efficient, devoted and untiring services of 
the retiring officers, president Charles L. 
Watrous and secretary William A. Taylor, 
and thanking the Massachusetts Horticult- 
ural Society for its hospitality and its aid in 
making the convention a notable success 
were passed. Another resolution, approv- 
ing the enactment of a Federal law to regu- 
late commerce in foods between the United 
States and foreign countries, and between 
the various States, to the end that consum- 
ers shall be protected against imitation 
fruit products under false labels, was 
passed ; anda resolution, authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a committee to formulate and 
publish scales of points for the judging of 
fruits with special reference to their use at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1904, 
was approved and passed. 
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Besten & Maine %5.00 Trip te New 
Werk City, Oct. 1. 

From the Hub to the Metropolis and back for 
$5.00, thisis the trip which the Boston & Maine 
Railroad offers on Oct.1. And any person who 
has ever taken the delightful sail down the Hud- 








son just at this time will not guess why this date 
has been chosen. 

The first change in the foliage has already been 
marked. Hardly noticeable, it is deepening day 
by day, and when September goes out a scenic 
vista of rare beauty will be observed. The green 
foliage is now blending with a charming brown 
and golden tint and the breezes which now blow 
are refreshing without being chilly. 

The Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley is at 
its best on Oct. 1; and, although nature is lavish 
in her fall decorations, she does not bestow them 
for long, for a week sees many changes. The 
deep fruited orchards along the Hudson are a 
sight worth while viewing, and as early October 
marks the fruit harvest,a delay may make a 
sacrifice of this famous sight. 

This trip is via the Boston & Maine Railroad 
to Albany, with stopover of one night in Albany, 
then steamer down the Hudson river to New 
York City and back Fall River Line to Boston, all 
for $5. 

Send to the General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for the illus- 
trated, descriptive;booklet, telling all about this 
trip. It will be mailed free to any address. 


‘Literature. 


Mr. Keegan, the hero of Winston Church- 
ill’s bright and clever story in the Mac- 
millan series of ‘‘ little novels by favorite 
authors,”’ is chief boatswain’s mate of the 
United States steamship Denver, and the 
elopement was one which he carefully 
planned for Ensign John R. Pennington, 
U.S. N., and Miss Eleanor Inglefield. It 
was not in Ensign Pennington’s thought to 
elope with the fair Eleanor, although her 
father, by his refusal to give his consent to 
the union of the two, had given what some 
would have considered provocation. At 
least this is the way Mr. Keegan looked at 
it, and as Pennington was a little god in his 
eyes, there was nothing he would not do 
for the young man, who was his superior in 
rank, but junior in years. The Denver 
was at anchor at Funchal, Madeira, 
and it so happened that Pennington’s 
time of service was about to expire. In 
fact, he had already engeged passage on 
a steamer for his homeward journey, and 
that steamer was to leave on this very even- 
ing. Despite the entreaties of his intimate 
friend, a brother officer, Pennington had 
made up his mind to submit to his defeat 
which he had received at the hands of the 
stern father of Miss Inglefield and return 
home adisappointed man. Now this is where 
Mr. Keegan’s remarkable ingenuity came 
into play. Calling to his aid his friend,Jimmy 
Legs, the master-in-arms of the Denver, 
he planned an elopement for the two loving 
hearts which fairly dazzled the young en- 
sign when it came time for him to play his 
important part in the affair. it was not 
difficult to persuade Miss Eleanor that an 
elopement was the only alternative in the 
present situation, and as she naturally 
thought the proposition to elope came from 
Ensign Pennington, instead of being the 
child of Mr. Keegan’s brain, she carried out 
her part faithfully. It was Jimmy Legs, 
(who was a friend of one ot the Inglefield 
servants) who arranged matters with Miss 
Eleanor, acting of cuurse under orders from 
Mr. Keegan, who was the master mind 
in this unconventional proceedings. Just 
what the details of the plan were, the sur- 
prise of the young ensign when Keegan re- 
vealed to him the part which he was expected 
to play, the anger and pursuit of Papa 
Inglefield when he received an inkling of 
the elopement is told in a bright and spirited 
manner by Mr. Churchill in this little cloth- 
bound book. A frontispiece of the popular 
novelist and a brief sketch of his career is 
also included between the covers. [New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 50 
cents. | 

The author of ‘‘ ’T wix God and Mammon,”’ 
William Edwards Tirebuck, died shortly 
after the book was written, and as he was a 
close personal friend of Hall Caine’s, the 
latter had supplied a memoir of the author. 
In it we are told that Mr. Tirebuck was 
ambitious to become the novelist of Wales, 
but that he did not reach that height even 
Mr. Caine implies. He had previously 
written several books, the names of which 
will scarcely be recognized by American 
readers, but it is quite likely that Mr. Caine 
is correct when he says of Mr. Tirebuck: 
‘* His comparatively early death has robbed 
Wales of oneof the truest and, perhaps, 
greatest of her literary sons.’’ A careful 
reading of ‘*’ Twix God and Mammon’”’ 
fails y reveal evidences of exceptjonal 











literary talent. Its most conspicuous merit 
is the power with which the author depicts 
rural scenes. We see the Welsh country 
folk at home surrounded by a refinement 
which is genuine, and living simple, honest 
lives. The interest in the story at once 
centres around the Rev. Gomer Deen, M. A., 
tbe senior curate at the High Church of St. 
Mary, and in the development of his char- 
acter the author displays no little ability. 
Here we have presented to us a man’s 
weaknesses, and his inevitable moral deteri- 
oration until the end of his downward career 
1s melodramatic. He stands out as the 
most vivid character in the whole book. 
The two principal women characters ate 
rather strongly contrasted, although Miss 
Moore, who becomes Mrs. Deen, is 
changed in disposition so quickly after 
she marries that she hardly seems true 
to life. On the other hand, Miss Joy 
Probert is a lovable, gentle character, 
who appeals to the reader, despite her re- 
ligious zeal. It is in the plot where Mr. 
Tirebuck fails toreach the required stand- 
ard. He seems to have been intent on im- 
pressing his reader with the ethical lesson. 
A marriage for wealth and position, fol- 
lowed by regret and sorrow, is not a new 


ordinary skill to effectively preach th« ser. 
mon in the disguise of fiction. Tha the 
author is sincere in his effort is unden ible 
and there are many evidences of pow:r in 
the book which might later have been used 
by the author with far greater and .urer 
effect. |New York: D. Appleton « (Co. 
Price, $1.50. ] 

Thirty years ago “Max Adeler” \:ote 
“Out of the Hurly-Burly,’”’ a book \.!.ich 
has never disappeared from the books¢-||..;s’ 
shelves. ‘It struck a happy note in th: \, ay 
of hearty fun and genuine sentiment 3. | 
instinctively appealed to a large class, +s)... 
cially those who do not make a pretenc:: \: 
reading the latest novels as they come frum 
the presses of the publishers. More recently 
this author, whose real name is Chari+s 
Heber Clark, wrote “Captain Bluitt,’’ an.! 
now we have “In [lappy Hollow” a story 
in “ Max Adeler’s ” particular vein. Happy 
Hollow isa country town which abounds in 
a choice assortment of rural characters, and 
to this town Frank Sprat comesasa teacher 
in Dr. Bulfinch’s Classical and Mathematical 
Academy. Sprat is a keen observer, and he 
tells us the story of his experiences and obser- 
vation in Happy Hollow in an entertaining 
manner. There is Col. Joseph Bantam, the 
pompous mayor of the town, who has 
a war record equal to that of General 
Grant’s—in his own estimation; his good 
wife, Mrs. Bantam, a motherly woman of 
sentiment and tears; Felix Acorn, the skep- 
tical town barber; A. J. Pelican, the suave 
manager of an ill-fated “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’? troupe; the public-spirited pro- 
moter of the Happy Hollow Improvement 
Company, an easy-going, good fellow, in 
general; Dr. Bulfinch, the typical school- 
master, who taught his pupil love—with a 
switch; Emerson Spiker, the middle- 
aged bachelor editor of the National 
Defender, Happy Hollow’s daily news- 
paper; Mrs. Purvis-Hyde, the town’s 
social leader; Miss Elmira Bantam 
thé colonel’s daughter, a strong-minded 
spinster, who has had the advantages of 
a legal education, and become an independ- 
ent woman; Miss Julie Mortime, the erst- 
while Eliza of the Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Company, but more recently the editor of 
the woman’s page of the National Defender; 
Miss Ruby Bonner, who played the role of 
Little Eva in the same troupe, until she 
found shelter in the home of Colonel Ban- 
tam, who proved to be her uncle, and a host 
of other characters, together with two blood- 
hounds, also former members of the stranded 
and disbanded theatricak company. With 
such a galaxy of individuals as these 
Mr. Clark has only to mix in his 
humor, satire and pathos to send his 
more susceptible readers from laughter 
to tears and back again to laughter. 
There is, of course, a love story run- 
ning through the book, and this concerns 
Frank Sprat and Miss Ruby Bonner, and as 
Frank himself is relating the story, the 
account of his love and courtship is frank 
and ingenuous. It is no slight task to sus- 
tain the interest in a 337-page story, which 
depends upon wit and humor and depiction 
of rural life for its principal appeal to 
readers, but the author has succeeded 
admirably in his task, and we may readily 
pardon his proneness to exaggeration and 
his striving for effect. For a rollicking, 
mirth-provoking farce, there would seem to 
be good material in ‘* Max Adeler’s ”’ latest 
story. | Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & 
Co. Price, $1.50. ] 








By iand and sea I traveled wide; 
My thought the earth could span; 
And wearily I turned and cried, 
**O little world of man! ” 
I wandered by a greenwood’s side 
The distance of a rod; 
My eyes were opened, and I cried, 
“ O mighty worid of God! ” 
—F. W. Bourdillon. 


T dare not ask a kiss; 
I dare not beg a smile; 
Lest having that or this, 
I might grow proud the while. 


No, no, the utmost share 
Of mg desire shall be 
Oniy to kiss that air 
That lately kissed thee. 
—Robert Herrick. 


This is not sadness in the wood; 
The yellowbird 
Slits joying through the solitude, 
By no thought stirred 
Save of his little duskier mate 
And rompings jolly. 
1f there’s a Dryad in the wood, 
She is not sad. 
Too wise the spirits are to brood; 
Divinely glad. 
They dream with countenance sedate; 
Not melancholy. 
—More Songs from Vagabondia. 
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Popular Science. : 


—The time-honored faith of French vine- 
growers in cannon-firing as a means of resolving 
hail into rain, has been brought into discredit by 
recent experience. They still cling to their rem- 
edy, however, although it has been shown that 
the vortex rings of gas, or smoke from the guns 
used, cannot reach higher than 450 feet, while 
the hail clouds are about 1200 feet high. Dr. 
Vidal is making new experiments with a gun, 
throwing rings to a height of 1500 feet. 

— A study of bird migration from the Kentish 
Knock Lightship, at the mouth of the Thames, 
twenty-one miles from land, has been undertaken 
by W. Eagle Clarke of Edinburgh. 

—tThe breeze that daily sweeps landward 
from the ocean has only a mederate height. A 
British meteorologist notes that very few meas- 
urements have been made, but that a captive 
balloon used at Coney Island some years ago 
passed from the cool inward current to the warir 
outward one ata height of five hundred to six 
hundred feet, and that at Toulon, in 1893, the 
sea breeze was found up to about 1300 feet, the 
off-shore current being distinct at 1900 to two 
thousand feet. Last year, on the west coast of 
Scotland, Dines found that kites would not rise 
above 1500 feet on sunny afternoons, when the 
on-shore breeze was blowing. 
—Pumicestone,which is the common abrasive 
for soft materials, varies much in grain and hard- 
ness. An artificial pumice stone is now made 
from ground sandstone and clay by Schumacher. 
at Bietigheim, in the valley of the Enz, and !s 
being used in place of the volcanic product. In 
ten reliable g'ades of grain and hardness it 1S 
adapted for varied work in leather, wax cloth, 
felt, wood, metal and stone. 

—Filling the pores with sugar has somewhat 
surprising effect upon wood. The process, aS 
devised by W. Powell of Liverpool, consists in 
immersing the wood in heated sugar solution for 
some hours, the time varying with the wood, and 
then driving off all moisture in an oven. No 
previous seasoning is necessary. The spongy 
fibre is converted into a compact ligneous sub- 
stance, and it acquires greatly increased durabil- 
ity and strength, with resistance to changes of 
temperature and moisture, and even to fire. A 








, Special advantage is that the softer and cheaper— 


and even defective—woods can be made to serve 
many purposes in place of expeusive hard woods. 
The sugar does not dissolve out, and it does not 
promote fermentation and the growth of destruc- 
tive organisms, but it produces some remarkable 
chemical or physical transformation in a manner 
not yet understood. 

——Recruits for the British army show that the 
working people are becoming smaller, lighter 
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Pourtry. 
Successful Poultry Farming. 
I, 

It is scarcely necessary nowadays to ask 
the question, Can commercial poultry keep- 
ing, or poultry keeping on a large scale, be 
made to pay? A visit to some of the suc- 
cessful poultry farms of the country will 
dispel any doubts on this point. The poul- 
try industry is becoming better understood. 
An intelligent study of the nature and char- 
acteristics of the hen, her food requirements 
and proper housing and care, have brought 
substantial reward to many a_ poultry- 
man in the United States. lt is true the 
country is strewn with the wrecks 
of poultry plants; men and women in 
all walks of life, having read of the 
great possibilities of poultry keeping, have 
rushed into the business with little or no 
knowledge of its details, and failure has 
resulted. The following description of the 
well-known Van Dreser poultry plant is by 
James Dryden of Utah Agricultural College: 

It was the writer’s privilege to visit, 
among others, a modern commercial poultry 
plant in New York State. I shall describe 
this plant somewhat in detail, as it is typical 
of the best style of such plants. It is 
located at Cobleskill, near Albany, and is 
owned by Henry Van Dreser, a noted Farm- 
ers’ Institute lecturer in Eastern States. 
Mr. Van Dreser during my halt day’s visit 
with him spoke freely and candidly of his 
poultry enterprise and methods of manag- 
ing the same. He had no secrets; in 

fact, he said, he had a contempt for 
the poultryman who thinks he has 
agood thing and refuses to share it with 
his neighbors. He had spent half a dozen 
years in learning how, and had put $7000 
into the business, but he was willing that 
others should share the benefit of his ex- 
periments. The farm consists of two hun- 
dred acres, which heand his brother bought 
twenty-five years ago for $14,500. For 
years they toiled to make a living and pay 
the interest on the mortgage, but ran be- 
hind, until finally the present owner took 
over the place and invested in some Holstein 
cattle. From the sales of dairy produce and 
some pure-bred stock themortgage was paid, 
and he was a prosperous and independent 
farmer. 
STARTING IN THE BUSINESS. 

Seven or eight years ago he started in 
the poultry business. Mr. Van -Dreser 
had adopted a son who turned out to be 
a bright young man with a great lik- 
ing for poultry. Mr. Van Dreser finally 
told him: “If you will furnish the 
brains I will furnish the money.” The boy 
was sent to Cornell University, where he 
became more interested in poultry, and 
learned all he could of the subject there. 
Here the first venture was made by purchas- 
ing thirty pure-bred White Leghorn hens 
for $90. From that foundation stock there 
are now on the place some three thousand 
laying hens, and there is not another kind 
of chicken on the farm. Though the scheme 
was first hatched by the son, or incubated, 
so to speak, Mr. Van Dreser himself finally 
came in on the proposition. He saw that 
there was something in the old hen after 
all, and everything on the farm was soon 
made ‘subordinate or subsidiary to the 
poultry business. 

A PRACTICAL EXPERIMENT. 

Here was a practical experiment that has 
demonstrated to the world the fact that 
there is money in hens ona large scale. It 
was not all smooth sailing; there were ups 
and downs, there were discouragements, 
such as losing five hundred brooder chicks 
in one season ; but profiting by the mistakes, 
and never making the same mistake twice, 
Mr. Van Dreser has built up an en- 
terprise,a poultry enterprise by the way, 
thatis a joy to the visitor and a perpetual 
delight to the owner. 

The farmstead is most beautifully located. 
There seems to be a good deal of skill in the 
neighborhood. Coming in on the train we 
see not far away the Catskill Mountains; 
then we leave the train at Cobleskill; and 
arriving at Mr. Van Dreser’s home we see 
Van Dreser’s skill—to a poultryman the 
greatest skill of all. This with all due def- 
erence to the beautiful mountains rearing 
their tops towards the heavens, and to the 
sleepy little town of Cobleskill, whose girls 
were picking hops on the neighboring farms 
or visiting the Pan-American. Among the 
thousands of chickens on the farm there 
was only onekind or,one breed, and it wasa 
magnificent sight. Here is one factor in the 
success of this poultry plant—only one 
breed. It was not so mucha question of 
breeds as of sticking to one breed. 

THE BUILDINGS. 

At the time of my visit $7000 had been in- 
vested in the business, all paid for by the 
poultry. The main building is 367 feet long 
and tifteen feet wide clear. It is divided 
into rooms or pens fifteen feet square for 
fifty hens. The front is nine feet high and 
back six feet. It is built warm, so that 
water never freezes, though the temperature 
outside frequently goes below zero. In mak- 
ing the walls, building paper is put on studs 
outside, then it is clapboarded. The inside 
is also papered, then ceiled. The four-inch 
space between the walls is stuffed with soft 
meadow hay, fifteen tons having been used 
for this purpose. The roof boards are one 
inch thick, laid close together and covered 
with two-ply tarred paper. On top of that, 
and in place of shingles, there is steel roof- 
ing, or sheet-iron roofing. This was found 
to be as cheap as shingles. Underneath the 
rafters, which are 2x4s placed 24 feet apart, 
it is ceiled, and then the space stuffed with 
hay. There is a cement floor throughout 
the building, 9$tons of cement having 
been used. The partitions are of poul- 
try netting, but every third pen there 
is a tight-board partition; this to pre- 
vent draughts through the building. There 
is no separate alleyway, but there are doors 
leading from pen to pen. These are on 
swing hinges; this enables the attendant to 
pass from pen to pen with a pail in each 
hand and push the door open with his foot. 
There are no ventilators in the building. 
All ventilation is given during.the day when 
the windows are opened. 

There aretwo windows in each pen, each 
window containing twelve panes of 9x12- 
inch glass. They are hung on hinges swing- 
ing in, and these are opened every day for 
ventilation, and are covered with wire net- 
ting on the outside. There are two roosts 
along the back of the house, hinged to the 
wall, and a platform one foot under the 
roost to catch the droppings; this is thirty 
inches wide. Under the platform there is 
a row of nests hid from view. The hen 
enters at the ends, and the eggs are gath- 

ered from the front by raising a board 
which is hinged toedge of platform. It is 
quite dark where the hens lay, and there is 
no trouble from egg eating. The water 
pans, which are ordinary milk pans, are set 
up eighteen inches from the floor. To pre- 
vent the hens getting into the water there 
is @ board laid on the pans wide enough to 
leave just room forthe hen to drink. The 








CANADIAN APPLES AT THE BOSTON EXHIBITION. 
Awarded one of the Wilder prize medals by the American Pomological Society. Fruit, remarkable 


for size, color and generally fine appearance. 





purpose of having them up off the floor is to 
prevent litter being scratched into them. 
There is a dust box in each pen, about five 
feet square, filled with dry earth. In the 
centre of the long building there isa clean, 
pleasant office, furnished with a desk, type- 
writer and other office conveniences. Here 
the books are kept and correspondence at- 
tended to. = 


The Poultry Markets. 

S. L. Burr & Co. write: ‘‘ There is very 
little change to note in our market this 
week on either live or dressed poultry. 
Owing to the near approach of the Jewish 
holidays, there will be considerable more 
activity in live poultry than what there has 
been. The demand will be great for live 
stock for the next week; and it is one of the 
best times in the whole year for the farm- 
ers to sell their fowls and chickens. 

*‘ There is no special change to note in 
prices of any kind of poultry from our 
letter to you last week, but the tendency on 
live poultry is for little firmer prices. Would 
not be surprised to see an advance of at 
least one cent a pound, and as your valu- 
able paper reaches a large part of the New 
England poultry producers, we think prob- 
ably ‘*a word to the wise is sufficient,” and 
they will take advantage of the approach- 
ing Jewish holidays to sell their live poul- 
try. They can always ship this in safely 
by express, and with ordinary care the 
shrinkage and loss is very limited. 

‘“*The movement of poultry from the West 
is practically the same now as it has been in 
the past month. Receipts are quite moder- 
ate and poultry is selling readily on arrival 
at very satisfactory prices. 

‘* We desire to say in conclusion a word of 
caution to the farmer who usually dresses 
more or less of his poultry at this season of 
the year. Owing to the extreme warm 
weather, the farmer, unless he has extra- 
ordinary facilities for cooling his poultry, 
takes great chances in killing and _ ship- 
ping his poultry while the weather continues 
as warm as it is now, and whatever he does 
he should crack up some fine ice and put it 
over his poultry before shipping it to the 
market, to insure its arrival in good con- 
dition.” 








torticuitural. 


Improving the Cranberry Market. 

Cranberry growers are trying to increase 
the demand for their specialty. Since there 
are still sixty to seventy per cent. of the 
homes in the United States in which this 
berry is a stranger, and since the berry has 
hardly been even introduced into foreign 
countries, the chance to enlarge the market 
is evident. 

G. H. Bacen, a large Wisconsin grower, 
suggests variety of methods for securing 
wide distribution for the produce, making 
mention special ways in which this can be 
done. He suggests literature and articles, 
showing how to cook the berry, its value as 
a food and medicinal agent, the fact that the 
large amount of sugar needed is not lost, 
since it increased the quality as well as the 
quantity of the sauce. Growers are urged 
to put upa carefully handled cranberry, so 
that adealer need notibe afraid that the 
fruit will soften and spoil on his hands, 
thus securing the confidence and assistance 
of the dealers. 

“Tam fully confident,’”’ said Mr. Bacon, 
“that ten barrels of bruised berries do more 
to glut the work than five hundred barrels 
of good, carefully handled stock. I have no 
fear of a glut in the market for many years 
to come for good suund berries. What is to 
be feared is bruised stock going on the mar- 
ket early, and giving the impression to the 
trade that cranberries are not keeping well. 
Berries not bruised or otherwise defective 
will keep for a year at a reasonably low 
and even temperature. 
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Vegetables in Moderate Supply. 

Cabbages are more plenty and price lower 
as the late crop reaches market. Pickling 
cabbages of the red varieties bring about 
$1 per bushel box. Tomatoes are also be- 
coming more plenty and cheap. The hot 
weather hastened ripening and increased 
the supply greatly. Green tomatoes for 
pickling bring about 50 cents per bushel. 

Potatoes are in large supply at present 
and prices low. Some recovery is expected 
with cooler weather. Choice Rose bring 
$1.75 per barrel. Onions are very plenty, 
and prices during the week have tended 
downward. Corn is becoming more plenty, 
but prices hold well for so late in the 
season. Those who had good crops of 
sweet corn have done well this season, and 
some of those who bring produce to Boston 
report large yields. Sweet corn on early, 
rich land seems to have done well in eastern 
central New England. 

At New York potatoes are in liberal 
supply and demand is fair for choice, but 
much of the stock, especially from Jersey, 
is grubby and poor, and working out slowly 
at comparatively low figures. Sweet pota- 
toes held steady. Onions are in heavy 
supply and weak at the low figares quoted. 
Cabbages dragging. Cauliflowers are in 
much larger supply and lower. Cucumbers 
sell well when choice, but many show poor 
quality, especially from western New York. 
Cucumber pickles are: irregular in quality 
and value. Celery dull. Green corn is 
dragging unless fancy. Egg plants slow. 
Lettuce steady. Lima beans are selling 
fairly. The few green peas arriving are 
generally poor. String beans are in liberal 
supply and lower. Squash and turnips are 
in liberal supply. Tomatoes plenty and 


dragging. 








Hay Prices Still Settling. 

The market is fast becoming adjusted to 
the new conditions brought about by the 
good crop following two years of shortage. 
Prices continue to fall, but less rapidly than 
at first. Demand is not quite active, and in- 
dications are that the prices are approach- 
ing bottom, although lowest point has not 
yet been reached. 

Those farmers who have been taking the 
new crop to market just as soon as it could 
be sold have been taking the safe course, 
securing a good price and avoiding the 
shrinkage, storage and risk of considerably 
lower prices. 

New hay is now plenty at New York, and 
quality is satisfactory to dealers. Demand 
is improving somewhat. Receipts as yet 
are not very heavy, probably on account of 
the lateness of thecrop. Southern markets 
are oversupplied with the new crop, much 
of it of poorer quality than was expected, 
and those markets are weak, especially on 
the lower grades. Such conditions are 
likely to be repeated farther North as fast 
as the new crop comes forward to full ex- 
tent. 

It is said that not more than two hun- 
dred tous of Canadian new hay will come to 
this market within the next six weeks. 
Farmers in Canada are holding No.1 for 
$10. Addto this the freight and duty by rail 
of $7.50, it makes the stock above American 
hay. The freight and duty by boat is $6. 

The markets in the West are easier. 
Should the shippers secure all the cars they 
want, they are likely to push in so much 
stock as to depress the market. There 
seems no immediate danger of this; still it 
could occur. There is no accumulation. 

Rye straw continues to be firm, and will 
remain so. The cropis short, and prices 
are not likely to be any jlower. The trade 
takes all the receipts readily at quotations. 
Wheat and oat straw cuts little figure in 
New York market. Like rye straw it is 
used for bedding. Prices are steady. 

At Boston the supply is only moderate, 
and demand having improved, prices hold 
about steady. Rye straw 1s in light receipt. 
Oat straw is in poor demand. 
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Current Happenings. 


In referring to the story of Barbara 
Frietchie, which is again creating consider- 
able comment, the Springfield Republican 
calls attention to Carolin Dall’s brochure, 
published by Roberts Brothers in Boston 
overten years ago, which says that Whit- 
tier’s aged heroine lived in a house on the 
edge of a creek that borders Frederick City, 
and across it was the Benztou road, passed 
over in a straggling fashion by the Conted- 
erate soldiers. This was just before sun- 
rise, Sept. 6, 1862, but alittle before they 
came in sight of Barbara’s attic window, 
where the Stars and Stripes were waving, 
Stonewall Jackson dropped out of the line, 
and entering the town, thrust a note under 
the door of the home of a friend, a few 
squares away, to tell Dr. Ross, the Presby- 
terian minister, that he would meet him at 
church the following Sunday. On return- 
ing to the head of the line, we are told, he 
spurred his horse up a wide alley to Patrick 
street,and so crossing the bridge over the 
creek he must have passed directly under 
the window, where the flag had been dis- 
played from the beginning of the Rebellion. 
If the rudeness of his soldiers ever drew his 
attention it was at this point, and here must 
his voice have said, “March on.’”’ Mrs. 
Dall has found no other connection be- 
tween Stonewall Jackson and Barbara, and 
it destroys the truth of Whittier’s ballad 
about the orders to halt, and to fire, result- 
ing in cutting down the flag, and Bar- 
bara’s seizing the flag as it fell,—her de- 
fiance, the “blush of shame” on Jack- 
son’s face, and the rather theatrical cry 
put into his ‘mouth by Whittier, ‘‘ Who 
touches a hair of yon gray head Dies like 
at dog! March on! he said.’’ Barbara 
Frietchie, however, was an ardent patriot 
in a town of secessionists, and when 
the rebel army passed her house, she, a 
woman ninety-five years of age, did wave 
the American bauner, though there is no 
evidence that any of the soldiers fired, 
though some of them did lift and point their 
guns at the dwelling. Some twenty-five 
years ago the Springfield Republican pub- 
lished an article, by Miss Jennie Zacharias 
of Frederick, which differed from Mrs 
Dall’s account in correcting Whittier’s 
ballad. Miss Zacharias represented Bar- 
bara as keeping the flag flying from her 
attic window from the beginning of the 
civil war until her death; and gave a pict- 
ure of the aged heroine thrusting off with 
her cane rebel soldiers who had stopped 
to rest in her porch, and using strong words 
of condemnation the while. But however 
the story is told, it shows the bravery and 
patriotism of a noble woman who will go 
down to posterity principally through the 
Quaker poet’s stirring lines, whether they 
be strictly true or not. The main idea is 
in the poem and that commemorates forcibly 
Barbara Frietchie’s undying love of country. 


It is pleasant to know that Boston during 
the summer has not been alone among 
American cities in caring for the sick and 
suffering and badly housed _ children 
of tenement-house districts. The Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of New York has done 
good work in giving fresh, pure air and 
seasonable nourishment to the little ones, 
and the Sick Children’s Mission of the 
same city has employed ten experienced 
physicians all summer to visit sick poor 
children at their homes in all parts of New 
York below the Harlem river. At the 
health home of this mission 3400 mothers 





and their sick children, many of whom 
were thought incurable, but who recovered 
health and strength in the atmosphere of 
the ocean shore were hospitably and lov- 
ingly looked after. At the Children’s Sum- 
mer home at Bath Beach 4550 tenement 
children were entertained for a week, and 
2440 children enjoyed a day there, while two 
hundred crippled children spent two weeks 
at the same place with the greatest 
possible comfort. Then, too, at the Model 
Farm Schovl of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, at Kenisco, N. Y., 2700 poor boys were 
given an outing of a week or more. This 
isa practical way of giving happiness and 
an increased lease of life to those who have 
net the means to benefit themselves, and, 
like our Floating Hospital and Randidge 
excursions, reflects credit on many philan- 
thropic men and women who have given 
their time and their money for the relief of 
the worthy poor. 


The expenses of the Floating Hospital 
trip on Wednesday week were defrayed 
by the succéssors of John C. Paige in the 
insurance business which is still carried on 
under the name John C. Paige & Co. Tnis 
charitable act was only the repetition of an 
annual custom established in remembrance 
of the founder of the firm mentioned, and 
it is certainly very praiseworthy, since it 
assists those who are unable to do for them. 
selves, while it recalls aman who was act- 
ively benevolent during his life. A gift to 
the Floating Hospital for the Friday fol- 
lowing came from Mr. and Mrs. Elisha 
Slade Converse of Malden, who thus com- 
memorated the sixtieth anniversary of 
their marriage. This was a departure from 
the customary reception at such a time, and 
it is one that is worthy of imitation. Social 
functions are no doubt very agreeable, but 
they do not show humanity under such a 
winning aspect as did the celebration 
planned by Mr. and Mrs. Converse in al- 
leviating the sufferings of the little ones 
beloved of the Saviour. 
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The Saunterer. 

I was standing withan acquaintance view- 
ing one of the processions on Labor Day, 
and he remarked to me: 

‘“ There is nota man in this parade who 
is not better off than I am.” 

I was a little surprised at this remark, for 
I had always supposed that he was a man 
at least fairly well off. I had seen him in 
the hotels where he displayed a rather free 
hand in inviting his intimates to have high 
balls, rickeys and otber concoctions for as- 
suaging thirst and stimulating conversation. 

‘* Nonsense,”’ I said in answer to his as- 
sertion, *‘ you have money to burn.”’ 

“No, I haven’t,” he returned. “I sold 
my house the other day.”’ 

‘“*Then,” I interrupted, ‘my conclusion 
must be true.”’ 

**No, not at all, not at all,’? was the de- 
spondent response. ‘‘ That residence was 
assessed for $12,000, and I sold it for $6000.”’ 

** But, still,’ I insisted, ‘‘ you got some- 
thing out of the sale.’’ 

‘Not a penny; the mortgage and interest 
ate up all the money that came from the 
transaction.”’ 

Then I moralized to myself, within my- 
self, for I did not want to hurt his feelings. 

** Well, you can’t expect to have your 
cake and eat it.’’ 

Then I thought of the “‘ Dagos,’”’ the Poles 
and the Armenians who come here and ina 
few years amass a small fortune, and I 
asked the next real estate man I met how 
they did it. 

** Easy enough,” was his rejoinder. “lf 
you earned a dollar a day and only spent 
a nickel for your living during the same 
period, you would get rich and be the 
father of future millionaires, who would 
have something better in the way of vehicles 
than push-carts loaded with fruit.” 

So it seems that the old proverb, economy 
is wealth, has as much significance today as 
ever. 

If my friend who disposed of his home 
at a loss had not had a Micawber-like 
temperament, he could have held on to his 
depreciated real estate until better times, 
but his expenditures were always greater 
than his income, with the usual result. He 
is not a bad fellow, but I am afraid his 
bump of approbativeness is too big,and he 
ought now to realize that the good opinion 
of purely convivial friends does not amount 
to much, and that it disappears when one 
can no longer say, e 

‘© Have Something! ”’ 

I wonder if my feet are abnormally large. 
I flatter myself that I can wear a No. 8 
shoe with ease anda No.7 with just that 
pleasant feeling of tightness that reminds 
me that I must go and see the chiropodist. 
Still, though my pedal extremities are not 
enormous in size, they are constantly 
stepped upon by clumsy men, weighing two 
hundred pounds, more or less, on the ‘‘ L’’ 
cars. Now,I am naturally good natured, 
and I seldom remonstrate whenI am being 
trod upon in the way indicated, but when a 
woman deposited a suit case on one of my 
feet and amarket basket on the other, last 
night, I had to exclaim: 

‘“ Madam, I have jast come out of the 
small-pox hospital, and every part of my 
anatomy is consequently tender.” 

Then she removed her baggage in front of 
the side door of the vehicle, and at the next 
station made a hurried retreat. 

I was looking at a well-known picture of 
the Father of his Country in a window the 
other day, when two men came along who 
were evidently of British extraction. 

“IT gay, Arry,” inquired one of them. 
** Who’s the bloomin’ cove in the boat? ”’ 
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“Why, old pal,’ was the immediate re- 
sponse, “that’s Washington crossing the 
Red Sea.”’ 

This reminds me of the untraveled chap 
who went to see a collection of paintings. 
He stood long in front of one of the pict- 
ures and then consulted his catalogue. 
Then he murmured: 

‘* Jupiter and 10. I don’t see nothin’ but 
Jupiter and 1.” 

** Thai’s Jupiter and Io,” saida visitor 
who overheard his unclassical reflection. 

“Is it now? ” queried the other witha 
puzzled expression. ‘‘But how much do 
they owe, anyway? ” 

Hay fever is just now annoying a great 
many of my compatriots, and I was telling 
one of these sufferers not long ago that the 
newest remedy was the wearing of colored 
glasses. 

**T have no faith in that cure,’’ he said. 
“There is our friend Bibulus; he has 
been looking through highly tinted glasses 
for years, and the only result of his per- 
severance is a constantly increasing crim- 
son of the nose to match the wine when it is 
ruddy.’”? Then he went off into a paroxysm, 
and I exclaimed: 

‘*A man may sneeze ‘and sneeze and be 
a joker still.” 

My cousin Walter is also something of a 
jester under serious conditions. I was ona 
salt-water trip with him recently, when he 
was enduring agony through sea-sickness, 
and after suggesting various cures, I asked: 

‘Why don’t you try a little hot milk ?”’ 

He looked at me despairingly before he 
sent a wireless message to the lordly cod- 
fish and growled: 

“They haven’t got a single cow on 
board that gives anything but ice-cream.”’ 

I hear that there has been areunion of the 
Bean family at Concord, N. H. The Pork 
family is probably too large to have a gath- 
ering anywhere. 


_— 


— A study of the weeds of New Hampshire is 
in progress, and a bulletin on the subject will be 
ready at an early date. 

—tThe fifty-third annual exhibition of the 
West Oxford Agricultural Society begins at Frye- 
burg, Me., Tuesday, Sept. 29, lasting three days. 
A new poultry building has been erected. 
Grange exhibits will form a special feature. 

——tThe twenty-ninth annual fair of the Wash- 
ington County Agricultural Society, known 
throughout the State as the ‘South County Fair,” 
beganSept.8 at Kingston,R.I. The weather was al 
that could be asked for, for the fair and all those 
who had anything to do with it were fully satis- 
fied. There were larger exhibits than usual in 
nearly all the departments. This is nowthe only 
real agricultural fair left in the State. The cattle 
exhibit was larger and better than last year, and 
this is especially true in thoroughbreds. S. 
Frank Teft of North Kingston was one of the 
largest exhibitors in cattle. In thoroughbreds, 
Mr. Teft shows Ayrshire bulls, cows and heifers, 
Jerseys and Guernseys. W. A. Pollocks has 
some fine Jerseys and T. L. Greene showed 
Guernseys. F. L. Nichols has Swiss. In the 
grades there was a splendid showing of Hol- 
steins aud Jerseys. Swiss and Guernseys were 
also well represented. There were some fine 
oxen and steers shown. A special feature was 
made this year of the exhibits of the granges, 
a large space being set apart for them. 
There are about half a dozen granges in the 
county and they had a large number of ex- 
hibits. The largest was made by the Davisville 
grange. 

——One of the greatest State fairs in the history 
of New York came toa close Saturday, with from 
$15,000 to $20,000 in the hands of treasurer A. E. 
Brown above all expenses. The aggregate at- 
tendance for the week foots up to about 125,000. 

—aAs the St. Louis Exposition, it is an- 
nounced, will positively open on A pril 30, 1904, and 
the space in the Palace of Horticulture assigned 
to each State must at all itimes be covered with 
fresh fruits, the months of May and June next 
year will necessarily witness the display of apples 
kept in cold storage. As it has been demon- 
strated that apples may be kept perfectly in cold 
storage for two years, it is reasonable to assume 
that during the first two months of the World’s 
Fair, and longer if need be, perfect specimens of 
fruits will be daily exhibited. 

—The Connecticut State Pomological Society 
will hold an exhibition of fraits at Berlin, Ct., 
Sept. 23 and 24, in connection with the annual 
fair at the place. More than $500 has been 
offered in prices, and all fruit growers in the 
State are urged to compete. The express 
charges will be paid by the society. 

—tThe main exhibition building of the Cum- 
berland CountyA gricultural Society Gorham, Me., 
was totally destroyed by fire between seven and 
eight o’clock the night of Sept. 8, with all its 
contents, the only thing saved being about ten 
dollars worth of shoes belonging to Dean Broth- 
ers of Portland, who were among the exhibitors. 
The fire coming as it does, at the opening of the 
fair, is a most crushing blow to the society, 
while the loss to the exhibitors isin many cases 
irreparable, it being impossible to put a money 
value on many of the things destroyed. The ex- 
hibition was continued with success, notwith- 
standing the disaster. Value of building $1500, 
insurance $800. 

——The Hiley peach of Georgia was awarded 
a Wilder medal at the American fruit conven- 
tion in Boston last week. The award awakened 
interest, as this is the first peach to receive the 





Wilder medal, which is given toa new fruit of | poo! 


decided merit. 








Engines at the Fairs. 

The most noticeable feature at all the agricult- 
ural fairs this year isthe large exhibit of gasoline 
engines for farm uses. At the recent Maine 
State fair at Lewiston the display of these ma- 
chines was so extensive as to more than fill the 
covered platform set apart for their use, and 
several were compelled toshow up their goods in 
the open. This shows what an important factor 
this simple and compact labor-saving device is 
becoming inthe working of our farms. Modern 
machinery and up-to-date methods are what 
count today, and the farmer who does not keep 
abreast of the times will soon find himself 
left hopelessly behind by his progressive 
and wideawake neighbor. In looking over 
the engine exhibit, the newest and most promi- 
nent features were shown on an engine ex- 
hibited by one of our advertisers, in which 
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there is no water used to cool the cylinder. 
The very important necessity of cooling the cylin- 
der is accomplished by the use of an oil circula- 
tion through a radiator, which besides overcom- 
ing the nuisance and sloppiness of the water, 
makes it possible to use the engine in the very 
coldest weather, and in the most exposed places, 
without any possibility of its freezing and burst- 
ing acylinder. Its great simplicity and ease of 
operating was another very noticeable feat- 
ure. Our readers who ‘contemplate purchasing 
power will do well to look into the merits of this 
oil-cooled engine before deciding. For sale by 
Atlantic Gasoline Engine Company. 

Visitors to the Mechanics Fair taking advan- 
tage of excursions on all N. E. R. R. should im- 
prove the opportunity to visit our warerooms, 195 
High street, and inspect our Vil Cooled Gasoline 
Engines. 
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Story,” “The Subway Cat Cat, 
Story. ubway Cat,” “« ital a all 
interes’ tales. The volume, aside from being om 
excellent treatise on the cat,forms a delightful gift 
4 ted by Robert Kent James. 
“ No autaor could be more justified in ing om 


his selected topic, as one having authority, than is: 
as an oe pwn of the 
A ful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and know 

of this well-known breeder. The k contains 


Ye ‘ogue. 
“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of il fi 
breodere, @ Angeres w nd this book interesting 


ing.’ Ty. Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instru.tive in this book.”—<Schood 
Education, Minneapolis. 

“ It seems to us abook which those who are fond 04 
cats will be glad toread.”—George T. Augell, in Our 


Boston. 
“Itisa volume, both for the owners of the 
Angors and Othe: cats. It is tastsfully bound and 
fu .”°— Our 


« Volume of 
ting Rite aan eases ney 
can s0ston, Mass. 
snr: ee, postpaid, $1.3. For sale by booksellers or 


JAMES BROTIIERS, Pablishers 
BOO Wachington Street, Boston, Mase- 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


It was evidently quite hot enough for the 
D over-street bridge. 





cd 


No, Rockland is probably not the only 
town that needs the services of a stout com- 
pany of municipal chaperones! 

a 

We suspect that there will be moments 
when the taking of the religious census will 
make severe demands on the religion of the 
census takers. 





Pleasant as it is to hear that the X-ray 
has successfully restored gray hair to its 
natural color, it would be yet more comfort- 
ing to hear that it had restored the hair that 
used to be to its natural habitat. 

In view of Mr. Carnegie’s vision, it is not 
unlikely that some of the towns yet to be 
honored with libraries will indignantly re- 
fuse, lest by acceptance they run the risk 
of selling their independence for a mess of 
literary pottage. 








eS aS 

We trust the pickles that an officer in one 
of our neighboring cities recently found 
himself in trouble for purloining were 
sweet enough to warrant additional pickle 
into which their attractiveness had pre- 
cipitated him. 








Sim _aiimail 

Vhe American Invasion has cake-walked 
into Germany,—so at least one may judge by 
the efforts that the German Professors of 
Dancing have put on foot*to'resist the 
seductions of this attractive’ innovation. 
Whatever the professors may think of it, if 
the cake walk, as adapted by German taste, 
follows the lines of the German waltz, it 
must bea lively and a moving spectacle. The 
gods will hardly aid the dancing masters. 

For the sake of fairness it may be noted 
that the exact reading of the Western Elec- 
tric Company’s widely published anti-cigar- 
ette ordinance abolished merely the exces- 
sive use of that article by its employees. 
The temperance that is credited with having 
marked the highest point of the Greek civili- 
zation would have made a similar distinc- 
tiop. and nobody would have thought any- 
thing more about it. 
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The air becomes more and more full of 
rumors of aerial craft,—so much so that most 
of us experience no shock whatever in read- 
ing that a mysterious air ship has been seen 
circling over the city of Indianapolis. But 
how would the minority, the few that re- 
spect the sky as a thing of ever-changing 
natural beauty rather than as a possible 
boulevard for aerial traffic, like it, were 
they to behold several hundred similar 
craft journeying over the city of Boston? 


»— 
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As the new president of the American 
Pomological Society, J. H. Hale seems likely 
to prove the right man in the right place. 
He has put new life into the several promi- 
nent Connecticut societies with which he has 
been connected. His organizing and execu- 
tive powers unite with his contagious en- 
thusiasm in making him the right kind of a 
leader to increase the power and usefulness 
of this important society. 


The endless details which go to make 








success in operating a successful dairy 


farm, market garden, fruit or poultry farm, 
often seem like needless bother to the hit- 
or-miss farmer. Said one of these to a suc- 


~cessful dairyman: ‘‘ You are like a slave 
-to wait on a barnful of cows.’’ So he was, 
‘but method, enthusiasm and success made 


the drudgery a pleasure. All success re- 
quires some details which in themselves 
are unpleasant, but zeal and headwork 
make them anything but slavery. 


>_< 


Every farmer knows that old plan of test- 
ing a soil by analysis is of no great practi- 
cal use. There is plenty of plant food locked 
up in almost any soil. The trouble is to get 
it into the crop. It is not in right condition 
for present use, because not soluble. The 
Department of Agriculture is now perfect- 
ing a new plan to test soils by finding the 
amount of plant food in the soil moisture. 
This is the only part of the plant food 
which the crop can use. The plan looks 
sensible, aud is in line with the experience 
of farmers. It may soon become possible to 
test and compare soils in a correct and re- 
liable way, if the department’s new plan 
fulfills expectations. 


> 
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The cities are still growing faster than 
the country. Often Americans, four live in 
cities and good-sized towns, while ten years 
ago the proportion was only three to ten. 
In New York State seven of every ten are 
dwellers in cities and towns, while in 
Massachusetts, that State of cities, no less 
than nine out of ten of the inhabitants 
belong to the cities and larger towns. These 
figures and changes mean for one thing that 
the farmers’ market is enlarging every year 
with the increase of the classes which buy 
most of their fvod instead of raising it. 
Such conditions must apparently soon result 
in a general advance in the value of farm 
jands. 











The field of the veterinarian has enlarged 
greatly during the past few years, and the 
‘“*plums” of the profession now compare 
well with those in other lines. Thus the 
young man may enter Government service 
as inspector, at a good salary from the start. 
He may become an instructor or inspector 
at an agricultural or veterinary college, or 
a veterinarian inthe cavalry service, salary 
$1500; or a State veterinarian; ora city in- 
spector, salary up to $2590; or a stock farm 
manager, ete. <A large proportion of young 
veterinarians, however, enter regular prac- 
tice, locating in cities or good-sized towns. 
As there is only one trained veterinarian to 
ten doctors of medicine, while the number 
of animals in the United States is three 
times that of human beings, it would ap- 
pear that the veterinary has the better 


chance. 
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The methods of the Van Dreser poultry 
farm are well worth a farmer’s study. Poul- 
try keeping for profit is not given due atten- 
tion on most farms, and the fowls are often 
neglected in favor of other specialties which 
do not pay so well. The reasons for the 
methods of keeping large numbers of lay- 
ing hens at a profit and with least possible 
labor are not commonly understeod. The 
Van Dreser farm and others to be de- 
scribed show successful ways of adapting 
the poultry specialty to farm conditions 
of the farm. As soon as such methods are 
more generally understood, the poultry 
tlock will become a main reliance of enter- 
prising Eastern farmers. 
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In the Northern States, east of the Mis- 
sissippi, no very marked change in the 
average size of farms has taken place be- 


tween the two last census reports. Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
showed a slight diminution in the average 
farm area, while the other States in this 
region showed a slight increase. The farms 


in these older States are evidently about | 


their normal size for the present. Not 
many of them will bear dividing for the 
children, and there is not much disposition 
to unite Eastern farms into large enter- 
prises. The tendency is rather to condense 
operations by thorough farming of the best 
land, with the help of ensilage, forage crops 
and truck gardening, and to give up the 
rough lands to pasture, woodland and or- 
chards, or in some cases to parks and game 
preserves. The actual producing value of 
the best land is greater than that of the 
entire area a few decades ago. 


»— 
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Trust Him Not. 


It is difficult, nowadays, to judge a man 
correctly by his appearance, for most 
people, be they honest or otherwise, follow 
the advice of old Polonius in regard to 
dress. A man may have all the outward 
semblance of respectability until the Mr. 
Hyde in him is revealed, and there is no 
way of telling a murderer, while he is still 
at large, as we pass him on the street. We 
once knew a family who had for next-door 
neighbors a man and a woman who gave 
every indication of being well bred. They 
were sociable and helpful and sympathetic 
in the time of sickness, and they seemed, in- 
deed, to live up to the gospel of love for all 
mankind. Yet this couple turned out to be 
unworthy of confidence, for the man was 
eventually arrested and proved to be a 
skillful counterfeiter, who had long eluded 
the police, and his wife was his partner in 
crime. 

The lesson that this imparts is that 
newly formed acquaintances are not al- 
ways to be trusted, and that they must be 
thoroughly tried before they are grappled 
to the heart with hooks of steel. In spite 
of social conventionality, there is always g 
great deal of informality in welcoming a 
new resident in a suburban neighborhood, 
and intimacies are thus formed that dis- 
arm suspicion. Yet many a rascal has 
wormed his way into pleasant social cir- 
cles through a good-natured tolerance 
which has precluded any inquiries into his 
antecedents, and this has caused loss and 
discomfort to many who have foolishly given 
him their confidence. 

The gentleman burglar is not merelya 
stage creation or a character in fiction. He 
really exists, that is, if we consider a man a 
gentleman because he has refined manners 
and a pleasant address. He has been much 
in evidence of late, and has been detected in 
many robberies of houses with whose inte- 
rior he became familiar through apparent!y 
friendly visits. Indeed, in one case, he was 
even known to rob his own house in order 
to put the police off the scent. 

He is taking the place of the gentlemanly 
highwayman who used to hold up mail 
coaches in the olden time, and is as much to 
be dreaded, for if he is cornered he will not 
probably stop short of murder. He is more 
dangerous than the known degenerate, for 
his intelligence allows him to gain informa- 
tion through apparently kindly intercourse 
that aids him in his nefarious schemes. 
Look out for him inall quiet localities, for 
he will come unheralded and unknown with 
marvelous tales of his importance in some 
fabulous business in the city. He will 
spend money freely, after the proverbial 
fashion of thieves, but *‘ trust him not, he’s 
fooling thee.’? He has honey on his lips, but 
ajimmy in his inside pocket, don’t you 
know. 
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‘*The Awful Auto.”’ 


There seems to be a constantly increasing 
number of accidents due to the reckless 
handling of automobiles by young and inex- 
perienced persons, and these disasters will 
continue to increase with the cheapening in 
the manufacture of the vehicles reterred to 
as time goes on. That is if some means are 
not taken to prevent their being hired by 
the careless and the incompetent. Even 
now the pleasure of riding leisurely along 
our beautiful roads in a horse and carriage 
is greatly marred by the “ autos ”’ that turn 
up at unexpected moments to the great 
danger of both men and beasts. 

It is only a little while ago that a great 
clamor, which has not yet been entirely 
stilled, was made about the peril of railroad 
grade crossings, but with the new vehicles 
of locomotion, which are too often used 
simply as toys, there isaconstant menace, 
which turns our highways into what may be 
called continuous grade crussings. 

1n the current issue of the Argonaut of 
San Francisco there is a letter from the 
New England coast,in which the correspond- 
ent says: ‘‘ Last Sunday, at Little Bay, on 
the South Shore, I was riding along happily 
with a party, driven by an accustomed 
horsewoman, all intent upon a quiet enjoy- 
ment of the beauties of the summer woods, 
when the harsh squwack of an auto-horn 
sounded far behind down the road. The 
autoists had seen us half a mile away, be- 
fore the hot and heavy breathing of their 
machine had reached our enchanted ears. 
At the sound of the warning squwack, our 
driver whipped up the team as if to escape 
a flash of lightning, and galloped the 
pair three hundred yards to the turn 
that led into the grounds of my hosts. 
We were less than twenty yards inside the 
private preserve when the fiendish touf- 
touf ture by with a smell, a rush, and a 
trailer of dust, and then on down a slope in 
the rcad at fifty miles an hour at least. 
‘ Are the horses still afraid of autos?’ I 
asked, noting that they paid no attention to 
the passing machine. ‘Oh, bless you, no,’ 
replied my hostess; ‘the animals are not 
afraid of anything, but I recognized the 
horn of that idiot, A—, who hasn’t a grain 
of sense, and delights to run risks.on his 
machine. Did you see him try to pass us? 
He would have done the same if we hadn’t 
turned in as we did, and I haven’t enough 
confidence in A—to risk my life in the 
same road with him if I can help it,’ ” 
This seems to picture adequately the type 
of young fellows that make a plaything 
of the ‘“‘auto,”’ and who, in their pursuit of 
enjoyment, consider neither the comfort nor 
the safety of their fellow beings. These 
irresponsible pests when they wilfully vio- 
late the law should be severely punished, 
not simply by a fine, but by imprisonment, 
without regard to the social station of their 
families. 

In many cases, as we have already indi- 
cated, the “autos ’’ are not owned but hired 
by hobbledehoys who have no practical 
knowledge about running the machines, and 
these and others equally untrustworthy 
could be deterred'from pursuing their haz- 
ardous sport if they were obliged to pay a 
heavy livense before taking to the road with 
a toy they do not understand. They are 
to be dreaded even more than the youth who 
cries for mercy after he has destroyed 
human life with a pistol that he didn’t, know 








was loaded. 


INTERIOR OF THE VAN 
. From. illustration prepared for Jas. 





DRESER POULTRY HOUSE. 
Dryden of Utah Experiment Station. 





Where Employer and Employed 
Help Each Other. 

ln view of the relations which we know 
to exist in other States between empluyers 
and employed, it is especially gratifying to 
be able to point to some corporations in 
Massachusetts where ‘“ hands” are re- 
garded by ‘“‘ capital’’ as fellow human be- 
ings possessing hupes, aspirations, interests 
and troubles, in which it is the duty and 
privilege of the more fortunately placed of 
the two parties to be concerned. Right 
herein Boston a very good example of this 
kind of thing is furnished by the corpora- 
tion that controls our street cars. Quite 
recently the company has undertaken the 
experiment of supplying its employees with 
free legal advice concerning personal af- 
fairs, a form of practical and useful phil- 
anthropy which promises to be of the great- 
est benefit to the seven or eight thousand 
men in the Elevated’s employ. 

The personnel of the men who work for 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company has 
always been of high quality. Not only are 
they of good appearance, good manners and 
fair educa:ion, but they are most of them 
real gentlemen at heart beside. Their 
deference to each others’ rights at cross 
streets, their kindness as well as courtesy to 
the aged and the infirm, are sources of con- 
stant admiration to the people who travel 
on the cars,—the more so at this time of 
year when recent experience of street-car 
men, as they exist in other cities and towns, 
serves to bring into high relief the excel- 
lences of our own city’s staff. 

Doubtless it is by just such innovations 
as the one we have chronicled that this 
high grade of efficiency in the men has been 
built up. Consideration on the part of em- 
ployers must inevitably inspire in their 
men a sense of esprit de corps and such 
self-respect as will make them very eager to 
deserve their benefits. So we find hundreds 
of men with many service stripes on their 
sleeves in the employ of the Boston Ele- 
vated Company. 

Another Massachusetts corporation which 
may be named,—among many,—for its la- 
bors in behalf of those who work for it, is 
the Ludlow Associates, a firm having an 
office here in this city, but busy in building 
up in its mill town near Springfield a ‘home 
centre where the inoral, mental and physi- 
cal needs of those employed shall be espe- 
cially well met. To this end the corpora- 
tion has now retaincd a social director 
whose entire time is given to the oversight 
of the sports clubs, bank and boarding- 
house enterprises of those he is trying to 
help. Meanwhile Ludlow is blossoming 
from an arid plain into a smiling and at- 
tractive village. The corporation houses, 
let for a very reasonable sun, are all pretty 
and all individual. Nothing Jixe the row 
after row of ordinary brick dwellings that 
characterize certain other mill cities is here 
to be seen. The streets are shaded with 
trees, the houses have vine-hung piazzas 
and cultivated gardens,—and the people 
cling to the place and to their work. 

So in some places at least the abundant 
talk of better relations between the em- 
ployed and those who buy their service is 
taking form in facts. Surely this is an 
auspicious sign for the twentieth century. 





Make Exercise a Habit. 


Exercise is much more necessary to hu- 
man life than most women think. 

Healthy stimulation is an absolute need ; 
without it the body will rust and fall to bits. 
The baby that never creeps about or kicks 
or exercises at al] either wastes intoa tiny 
midget of bones and wrinkles, or else takes 
on pounds of unhealthy fat and becomes 
soft and short-breathed and without vitality. 
The brain that never calls upon itself for 
work must become dull and stupid, and it 
is the same way with the muscles of the 
body. They are filled with blood vessels 
that should be up and doing. The blood has 
several purposes, and one is to carry away 
much of the waste fluids of the body. The 
lungs area sort of refinery, and the blood 
is a distilling agent. If the blood becomes 
thick and unhealthy and sluggish the body 
does not keep its youthful state. Eyes grow 
dull; lips lose their redness ; the complexion 
is sallow and unlovely, says the Chicago 
Record- Herald. : 

It isan easy and simple matter to make 
exercise a habit—just like the habit of put- 
ting out the lights at night, and wondering 
if burglars will show up before morning. 

A most excellent scheme is to take long, 
slow full breaths, whenever you have a 
chance; when you are waiting for a car, 
when you are walking, when you are going 
to sleep, when you have just awakened. 
Such habits are valuable, most valuable, 
but because they don’t cost anything and 
are a little trouble, lots of women fancy 
there is nothing in such practices. Nun- 
sense! Look at the athletic men that train. 
They are the healthiest, strongest, fivest- 
looking creatures in existence. 

Go thou and do likewise on a little scale. 


> 
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The Schools and Country Life. 


One of the most noteworthy addresses at 
the pomological convention in Boston last 
week was that of Dr. L. H. Bailey, director 
of Cornell College of Agriculture. Said one 
of the audience: ‘* It was a dignified gather- 
ing which this man, who looks like Lincoln, 
addressed. While he was speaking his lumi- 
nous dark eyes, that shone from a rugged, 
kindly, earnest face, which would have 
seemed plain but for the lines that stamped 
it with character, held the observer trans- 
fixed. And he spoke with the authority of 
a scientist, the broad conception of a states- 
man and the power of a prophet. He talked 
on ‘ The Attitude of the Schools to Country 
Life’ ina way that no one who heard will 
ever forget.” Dr. Bailey spoke in part as 
follows: 








‘** The future of this country depends more 
upon the public schools than on any other 
agency of development. The Department of 
Agriculture of Co1nell University is main- 
taining a school garden containing a model 
schoolhouse, costing less than $1500, where 
the children come under young men and 
women who are studying the problems pre- 
sented by the education of the children 
under the most favorable conditions. Our 
universities and colleges must give more 
heed to the public schools, upon which they 
fundamentally rest. And I hope the day is 
not far off when ‘a littie child shall lead 
them.’ 

** A recent investigation by an educator 
showed that, as the children of the country 
schools grow older, a smaller proportion 
affirm a desire to make a living through 
some phase of agriculture. I think one 
reason is that the majority of the teachers 
come from the city, and, consciously or 
unconsciously, attract the child’s mind city- 
wards. The forgetfulness of the joys and 
the importance and the dignity of winning 
a livelihood in the country is most disas- 
trous. 

“* The mission of the school of agriculture 
is threefold: it is teaching the college and 
university student; itis solving the scien- 
tific problems presented by agriculture; it 
is reaching the common people, for one- 
third of our people live by the plow, 
and the other two-thirds live because they 
follow that noble cccupation.”’ 
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‘Brookline as a Home. 


Brookline exemplifies in a remarkable de- 
gree the well-known conclusion that com- 
munities expand and grow from East to 
West. Brookline has had a remarkable 
history in the fact that it has attracted to 
its beautiful surroundings thousands of Bos- 
ton’s best citizens. 

No residential section outside of Boston’s 
Back Bay presents the ideal attractions 
that are offered by the town of Brookline to 
home-seekers of the weil-to-do classes. 
This is not to be wondered at when we con- 
sider the manifest advantages in point of 
location, ease of access, high-class resi- 
dences, good roads, excellent schools and 
literary facilities, representative govern- 
ment, all attracting an intelligent and pros- 
perous population. 

Nor is thisall. In no section within ten 
miles of the State House is there such en- 
terprise and business sagacity shown by the 
owners of real estate as in Brookline. 
Where else can be found among recent de- 
velopments such magnificent structures as 
The Beaconsfield, Englewood Court, Bran- 
don Hall, Stearns Chambers and Hampton 
Court Hotel? 

The experienced and enterprising kings 
of the reul estate realm who have projected 
and completed these stately buildings know 
well their clientage who are to occupy these 
modern homes. Supply always follows 
demand. Brookline demands and is worthy 
the best work of the architect and builder. 
The best families are attracted by these 
modern marvels of comfort and conven- 
ience, of elegance and luxury. 

Toall who are in doubt where to locate 
this fall a visit to Brookline is recom- 
mended, and especially a critical examina- 
tion of the hotels and apartment houses 
mentioned above. No other community can 
offer such inducements in the way of new 
and elegant buildings. The fact that such 
enterprises are warranted stamps Brook- 
line as the most desirable, the most fashion- 
able and withal the most satisfactory neigh- 
borhood for the home-seeker. 


Provisions Firm. 


Prices quoted last week for pork meats 
are fully maintained, and some lines show a 
moderate advance. Lard is considerably 
higher, owing probably to speculative buy- 
ing. 

Boston packers put up a rather small lot 
of hogs last week, the figures being 21,000, 
compared with preceding week, 25,200; 
same week a year ago, 22,700. The export 
demand has increased slightly, the total 
value by Boston packers having been about 
$190,000; preceding week, $180,000; same 
week a year ago, $220,000. 

There is not much change in offerings ot 
hogs, the supply being moderate, according 
to the Cincinnati Price Current. Total 
Western packing, three hundred thousand, 
compared with 335,000 the preceding week, 
and 290,000 two weeks ago. For correspond- 
ing time last year the number was 245,000, 
and two years ago, 325,000. From March 1 
the total is 10,505,000, against 9,700,000 a 
year ago—an increase of 805,000. The qual- 

sy is irregular, a portion cf the offerings 
being unsatisfactory. Prices have been ad- 
vanced, prominent markets at the close 
averaging $5.80 per one hundred pounds, 
compared with $5.60 a week ago, $5.65 two 
weeks ago, $7.45 a year ago and $6.45 two 
years ago. 

B.ef prices show no marked change, and 
trade is quiet. Arrivals for export are light, 
but shipments for home use are quite large. 
The total was 164 cars for Boston and 107 
cars for export, a total of 271 cars; preced- 
ing week, 155 cars for Boston and 133 cars 
for export, a total of 288 cars; same week a 
year ago, 154 vars for Soston and sixty- 
seven cars for export, a total of 221 cars. 











Butter Receipts and Storage. 


According to the Produce Review, the re- 
ceipts of butter in August were thirty-one 
thousand packages greater than during 
August, 1902. The month’s receipts broke 
all records. In 1896 the August receipts 
ran to 210,366, while this year they were 
240,017. This simply bears out the state- 
ment that the make of butter this year will 
be largely in excess of any other season. 
Receipts continue liberal, because pastures 


be very heavy. There are more cows than 
ever before and the season has been ideal. 

‘There are. today in the coolers in New 
York and New Jersey 75,000 more packages 
of butter than at this time last year. It 
was estimated that the total hoidings at the 
finish of last season were three hundred 
thousand packages, and this would make 
the present holdings 375,000 packages. Of 
this butter in the coolers about eighty per 
cent. of it is creamery. There is less pack- 
ing stock and ladies than ever before. 

The latter part of August showed a de- 
crease in the amount of butter which was 
sent into the coolers as compared with last 
year, and the withdrawals up to Sept. 1 
were considerably more than during the 
same time last year. This shows that the 
early storing of butter was very heavy. The 
only butter which has come out of the 
coolers has been the ladles and packing 
stock, as there has been no inducement to 
moveany of the June stock. It costs ten 
cents per tub per month to store butter at 
New York. 

There is virtually no renovated butter on 
the market. The factories in the West 
seem to have shut down almost entirely. 
There is little demand for it, and until there 
isan advance in creamery there will be no 
further demand for renovated. The suit 
pending in Chicago against makers of reno- 
vated butter on an old patent may have 
something to do with the slack run of the 
factories. It is understood that this suit will 
come up for hearing in October. 





A North Cape Trip. 

On board steamer Neptune bound for the 
North Cape and the Land of the Midnight 
Sun. The enginés throbbing under and 
the swish-swash of the waters makes us 
realize that the sea has us in its grip once 
more. On our way from Christiana to 
Tronjhem, we had our first experience in 
traveling in a foreign sleeper. ‘Ihe road 
between Christiana and Tronjhem is nar- 
row gauge, and the sleepers contained nar- 
row berths on each side of the aisle, with 
hardly room enough in them, for a body to 
rollover. There are four berths in each 
compartment. The conductor makes up the 
berths in the Norway cars, and gives youa 
blanket, but no sheets,unless you pay a krone, 
or thirty cents extra. We had such atime 
getting things to eat and finding chairs to 
sitin. Atnine we set sail for the Arctic 
Circle. In Tronjhem we visited the Cathe- 
dra], the finest in Scandinavia. It is of 
bluish-gray soap-stone, with white mar- 
ble columns, and has beautiful stained glass 
windows. The church is dedicated to St. 
Olaf, the king who established the Chris- 
tian faith throughout Norway. The church 
is being restored, the eight-sided choir, 
some of the chapels and half of the vane 
are already complete, and ten or twenty 
years from now it will stand in all the glory 
of its greatness, just as it was six hundred 
years ago, a splendid monument to its 
patron saint. 

It was about eleven when we crawled on 
Geck in the morning ina culd rain. As we 
sat watching the moving waves through the 
misty atmosphere we asked: Did this rough 
water belong to the delightful smooth blue 
fjords that Stoddard and the guide books 
tellus about? About two, with a boom of 
four guns we noisily with a bound jumped 
into the Arctic Circle, and soon the huge 
glories of Svartisen came in view, the only 
glacier in Europe that comes down to the 
sea. A walk of about a mile after we 
landed took us to the glacier, and we came 
to a roaring stream and couldn’t get across. 
Deep crevices showed the intensely blue ice, 
not at all like the blue green ice of the Swiss 
glaciers. 

We werethe next day four hours at Tromso, 
the town where most of the Arctic expedi- 
tions are fitted out. It looks like some of 
our small Western towns, with little wooden 
houses and stores containing everything 
from sugar to a night-cap(this is made of fur 
in Norway). There we had our introduction 
to the Laplanders, filthy, sore-eyed creat- 
ures, that you could smell a mile off, 
dressed in garments with hardly a vestige 
of fur lefton them. The king was expected 
and Poles were awaiting flags and banners. 
The Laplanders spread a fur rug and a 
piece of canvas on the wharf, in a shed or 
any where that shelter is offered, and this is 
their home. The cleanest portion of human- 
ity in their camp was the baby, suspended 
from his mother’s shoulder. 

There are over eighty people on the boat, 
a large party of Germans, a Raymond & 
Whitcomb party, four Italians, a few Eng- 
lish and French, and the remainder Ameri- 
cans. Just think of being a whole week 
without artificial light, and with daylight 
allthe time! We gave upthe sun’s coming 
out as a bad job and went below. A shout 
from one above about two brought us on 
deck in a “‘jiffy,”’ and there was the sun 
shining, not as brightly as one might ex- 
pect, but still lighting up all the surround- 
ing snow-capped peaks with glowing colors. 
Later we came into Hammerfest. The 
fjord was a perfect picture,—smooth waters, 
sunlight, the little town and heat. After 
breakfast we started for the Meridian 
Stone. The road tothis winds around the 
coast to a spot just opposite the town two 
miles distant where the column was erected 
to commemorate the place where the meas- 
urement of degrees was ended. The mem- 
morial is a ball resting on a shaft, and 
stands about six feet high. Hammerfest is 
the town farthest north in the world. It is 
situated at the foot of a barren hillside. 
Most of the whaling expeditions start here. 
The journey between Hammerfest and 
the North Cape is about six hours and 
about the roughest part of the trip. 
At supper that night it began to get 
rough, so we didn’t dare to eat, and 
then it began to get cloudy; we round 
that stern-cliffed North Cape with its jagg 
rock standing close to the water at the 
point, where a grab for the first boat ashore 
was made,and we landed in one of those 
whalebone chairs they try to inveigle tour- 
ists intobuying. We started up the steep 
ascent of the North Cape, grasping the 
ropes at the side of the path and pulling 
ourselves along by them when the path 
became too perpendicular. 

When the top of the cape is reached, it is 
over a mile’s walk to the cliff where the sun 
can be seen. We found only a bank of fog 
at the top, just clearing enough now and 
then to show the water below. Such a pop- 
ping of champagne bottles, squeaking of 
music and stamping of letters as we had 
when we reached the pavilion. The North 
Cape stamp was kept busy. We stamped 
everything, our account buoks, our postal 
cards, our rubbers and caps, and the min- 
ister ‘‘ brought down the house,”’ by taking 
out his Bible and putting the North Cape 
stamp all over that; then he went out 
doors, sat on a stone heap, and read the 
*‘ Sermon onthe Mount,’’ while the rest of 
us gathered at the back of the house and 
had our pictures taken. 

Going up to the North Cape we passed 
the mouth of the Lyngenfjord. Wonder- 
fully majestic, grand and stern is the Nor- 
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anything lovable. The Lyngenfjord is 
barren to the superlative degree, snow- 
capped mountains, huge glaciers, high 
rocky cliffs. At Lynseislet, a little village 
nestling at one end of the fjord, we saw 
more life and growth than we had seen for 
days,—birch trees, shiubs, big, yellow 
buttercups and actuall, a potato patch. 

Something wonderful happened to us to. 
night; we saw the Midnight Sun. About te;, 
we put out to sea, at quarter of twelye 
there was a clear streak close to the hv izon 
and then a row of clouds, another «),..; 
streak and a bank of clouds above, al! (ne 
mass of golden color tinged here and there 
to purple. We could not decide just where 
the sun was, behind which cloud it was 
shining, and when it rolled into the upper 
clear space, a peal of cannon announced the 
midnight hour, a cheer came up from the 
people, and there that glorious sun stood 
only a moment. 

We looked around on the white mountains 
and wondered if this illuminated land, so 
warm, so happy, could be the same one we 
knew a few hours before when all was cold 
and severe. 

Today has been the loveliest day of the 
trip. We have been among the moss-cov- 
ered Lofoten Islands, some of them only 
large enough to form a resting-place for the 
flying sea-gulls, others large enough to 
makea shelter for a fishing settlement. The 
Rathsund, through which we sailed, is the 
prettiest fjord in northern Norway, with 
the narrow little Troldfjord, guarded by 
steep, rugged cliffs and snowy mountains 
beyond, with hardly room enough for the 
steamer to turn around. 

Just after our last dinner on shipboard 

we sailed through the narrowest kind of a 
passage and saw Targhatten, shaped like a 
Turk’s hat before us. This rocky mountain 
has an immense hole half-way up its side. 
This was to be our last shore ‘“ scramble,’”’ 
for the following morning would take us 
hack to Tronjhem. One of the Seven 
Sisters, whose mountain stands opposite 
Targhatten, in a fit of jealousy, it is said, shot 
a hole through the Turk’s hat. 
Within a few hundred yards of the top 
the path becomes very rocky and the climo- 
ing difficult, but we scrambled on to reach 
the hole, and obtain through it the view of 
the other side of the island. This huge 
opening cuts through the rock, uneven up 
hill and down. When you get over the quar- 
ter of mile rough ground and reach the 
further side the opening is much larger, and 
agrand backward view is presented with 
those at the other end silhonetted against 
the sky LILLIAN HILL. RICHARDSON. 
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Dairy cows have done well this season 
and the supply of milk is ample.—E. V. 
Kinsley, Norfolk County, Mass. 

The presence of sorrel generally indicates 
that the soil is sour. Remove the sourness 
by drainage, liming or working the lana, 
and the sorrel will disappear.—C. C. Corey, 
Worcester County, Mass. 

I wouldn’t give a snap for one who goes 
out and tills just because the weeds grow. 
Stir up the soil because it will give the best 
resul's.—W. M. Munson, Kennebec County 
Me. 











This Gasoline 


ENGINE 


is acknowledged to be reliable, 
all not so are dear at any price. 
Reliability is the only test of 
cheapness. Write for our special 
offer No. 7. It is liable to save 
you money. We are the largest 
water supply house. 


Smith & Thayer Co. 
236 Congress Street, BOSTON. 














No Painting Required 


on Arrow Brand 
Asphalt Ready 
pofing. Can 
be easily laid,as 

the work onl 
consists of nail- 
‘ ing and cement- 
ing the joints. Samples, prices and booklet giving 

instructions for laying, sent free, post paid. 

Asphalt Ready Roofing Co., 80 Pine St.. N.Y. 


Canada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


The best, cheapest and most lasting fertilizer 
in the world. 

Now is the time to plow up "your old meadows 
and re-seed them using wood ashes as a fertilizer, 
which will ensure you a good crop ot hay for 





years. 
Joynt’s Ashes mean quality. You get them as 

they are collected from house to house. Write 

for prices delivered at your depot and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 








Medium Yorkshire Pigs 


For Store and Breeding Purposes 
For sale by 


W. W. RAWSON, 
ARLINGTON, MASS, 
12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston and Newton, N. H. 





YOU 


wat, WATER 


and you want Money. There is a way 
to get both by using our late improved 
Well Machinery—the most profitable 
business for men of moderate means. 
Address for catal 





of the Old Testament,—you so seldom find 


e 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, Obt0. 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Sept. 23, 1903. 
Shotes 





and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 


This week....1717 13,889 78 23,632 1822 
Last week....1593 9,347 58 23,763 1975 
One year ago 3308 7,360 60 28,004 1884 


Horses .-..---- 600 





Prices en Nerthern Cattle.) 


BeEr—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, 86.90.@6.75; first 
quality, 35.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.75; some of the poorest bulls, ete., 
$2.75@3.50. Western steers, $4.25@6.25. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milech cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2;}@3c; extra, 
4a@4tc; sheep and lambs per ewt. 1 lots, $3.50 
@5.0); lambs,!3} @6ke. 
~¥ar Hoas—Per pound, Western, 6@6}c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
$7.00; country tressed hogs, 7}@78c. 

V EAL CALVES—3@é6hc P tb. 

1p es—Brighton—6s@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 
ae. 

‘CALF SKINS—13¢ P Jb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 3@34¢ P tb; country lots, 
2a2se. 

“PELTS—40@ 600. 


Catt le. Sheep. 





Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. F S Atwooa 22 
At Brighton. At Brighton. 
PA Berry 30 JS Henry 14 
The Libby Co 56 
D W Bragdon 6 Massachusetts. 
; mpson & Ac Watertown. 
Hanson 13 200 J SHenry 
Farmington LS 0 H Forbush 13 
Co 45 WH Bardwell 5 
Wormwell & At Brighten 
Stockinan 8 J S Henry 46 
F L Howe 18 R Connors 32 
M D Holt & Son 19 H A Gilmore 2 
Blaisdell& Scattering 50 
Richardson 7 245 J Crane 8 
Wardwell & Mc- E Ford 5 
Intire 20 D simonds 9 
G W Weston 18 M Abrams 3 
J Freeman 2 
New Hampshire. LG Volk 5 
At Brighton. AC Foss 4 
J H Neal 19 L Stetson 18 
W F Wallace 19 CA Waite 10 
AtNEDM& Weel A Wheeler 4 
Wo. D A Walker 4 
Geo Heath & Co 43 : 
GS Peavey 38 8 Western. 
Ed Sargent 7 30 At Brighton. 
W Gordon 22 3 SS Learned 80 
EF Adden 30 220 Sturtevant& 
AF Jones & Co 28 40 — Haley 112 
At Watertown. J J Kelley 72 


Morris Beef Co 70 
Dowd & Keefer 60 
Armour & Co 56 
Swift & Co 5u 
AtNEDM& Weel 


Ce. 
»?- DM & Wool 

40 

At Watertown. 
J A Hathaway 100 


Frank Wood 3¢ 
W F Wallace 78 #18 


: Vermont. 

At Watertown. 
Fred Savage 
A Williamson 3 
K E Freneh 20 
AP Needham = 22 
N H Woodward 8 18 
B H Combs 70 
AtNED"U& Weel 


nada. 
AtNE DM & Weel 


Co. 
W A Ricker 127 1100 Ce. 
B F Ricker NEDM& Wool 
& Co 24 1450 Co 2 





Live Steck Exports. 

No specia! change in English market for State 
cattle. Last week rates were 11j@l2c, ad. w., and 
returns by latest cable gave the same figures. 
The market is handling all the market requires, 
and it is hardly expected that an advance will be 
effected within the next week. The shipments 
during the past week were 236 State cattle 
handled by American shippers, weighing around 
1400 tbs a head. Some were bulls, but all nice fat 
cattle. : 

Shipments and destinations—On steamer Pine- 
more, for Antwerp, Belgium, 50 cattle by Swift & 
Co., 56 do. by Armour & Co., 60 do. by Dowd & 
Keeter, 70 do. by Morris Beef Company; 12 horses 
shipped on steamer Cestrian, for Liverpool, by E. 


Snow. 
Hiorse Business. 


‘rhe horse business in better shape than a w: ek 
ago is the general expression with dealers. ‘fhe 
iall trade starting up and horses in better de- 
mand. At some sale stables the trade was called 
good, but good, useful horses will be high for the 
next three months. At H. S. Harris Son's sale 
stable, had in 3 freight and 1 express car of 
Western; market brighter and prospects good; 
sales within the range of $100@300. At Myer 
Abrams & Co.’s sale stable, arrivals of 2 mixed 
carloads; a good many of 1200@1600 ths at $1754 
250; chunks at $125@175. At Welch & Hall Com- 
pany’s sale stable, 500dd head of Western, and a 
load of beach horses, latter at $65@140; been used 
at beach during the summer. At Moses Colman 
Son’s sale stable, a good week’s trade. Sales 
mostly at $75@175. The call for 1050@1200-tb 
ho rses. 

Unien Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Beef cattle, such as cows,heifers and 
bulls, doing a little better. There being a lignt 
run at market, disposals easier, butchers ready 
to buy, quite a change from last week to effect 
sales. O.'H. Forbush sold his best at 3$c, $1 off; on 
lot of 1150 Its sold at 38c; of 1120 ths at 23c, $1 off; 3 
cows and 1 heifer at 2}@2h¢c, of 866@1010 ths. J. A- 
Hathaway, for the home trade, 20 steers, of 1550 
tbs, at 5c; 20 do., of 1600 ibs, at 5}c; 25 do., of 1450 
ths, at Se; 20, of 1409 tbs, at 54c; ,15, of 1400 tb3, 
at 5e. 

Milch Cows. 

The business in fair shape, and prices quite 

steady. Nice cows in good demand. 


Fat Hogs. - 

Prices favorable to the sellers. Western hogs 
cost here 6a@6}e, 1. w., being }a@4c higher. Local 
hogs at range of 74@78c, d. w., and in demand. 

Sheep Houses. 

Quite arun for the week in Western, Canada 
largely. Market on best sheep, also lambs, from 
10a50e P 100 ths higher than a week ago. The 
rates on Western sheep, $2.30@4.30 P 100 ths; on 
lambs, $3.40@6.30 P 100 Ibs. W. F. Wallace, 25 
lambs, 78 ths, at 54c; sheep, of 95 tbs, at 34c. 

Veal Calves. 

The market fully as strong as a week ago. 
The run quite decent, the weather being such 
asto eall for good ran, Selected lots, 6@6}c; 
mixed lot, slim and good, 5{@5jc. ‘W. F. Wallace, 
50 calves, of 130 Ibs, at 5he; 25, of 115 ths, at 5c; 
Fisher, 12 calves, at 54c; slim calves, 3}c. 

Live Poultry. 

One-half cent lower, with heavy arrivals of 
35,000 ths from the West. Fowl at 12@13c; broil- 
ers, 12@18¢; cocks, &@9e. 

Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—P. A. Berry, 10; The Libby Company, 90; 

Thompson & Hanson, 60; Farmington Live Stock 


Company, 120; Wormwell & Stockman, 20; F. L. ; 


Howe, 20; M. D. Holt & Son, 65; Blaisdell & 
Richardson, 21; Wardwell & McIntire, 30. 

New Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 170; George 
Heath & Co., 35; Ed Sargent, 30; W. Gordon, 10; 
E. F. Adden, 31; A. F. Jones & Co., 60; Frank 
W 004, 25. 

Vermont—Fred Savage, 50; A. Williamson, 22; 
R. E. French, 30; A. P. Needham, 2; N. H. Wood- 
vard, 3; B. H. Combs, 25; W. A. Ricker, 441; B. F. 
Ricker & Co., 70; F.S. Atwood, 75; J. 8S. Henry, 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 53; W. H. Bard- 
well, 27; R. Connors, 32; H. A. Gilmore, 22; scat- 
tering, 50; L. Stetson, 20; C. A. Waite, 3; A. 
Wheeler, 4; D. A. Walker, 7; J. P. Day, 50. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 993 cattle, 444 sheep, 20,739 
hogs, 720 calves, 200 horses. From West, 500 
Cattle, 20,400 hogs, 200 horses. Maine, 239 cattle, 
444 sheep, 258 hogs, 436 calves. New Hampshire, 
38 cattle, 2 hogs, 40 calves. Vermont, 14 cattle, 1 
hog, 38 calves. Massachusetts, 202 cattle, 78 hogs, 
206 calves. 

Tuesday—Near 1000 head of cattle at the 
yards; of the number 236 head were for export. 

The business at the yards for beef cattle a trifle 
better on account of light number offered. Not- 
he hstanding that the Jews were not buying, it 
he their day off, much quicker sales at a trifle 
better rates. D. W. Bragdon had 6 fancy cattle 
At market, 1 pair weighed 3440 tbs, 1 pair 3200 tbs, 
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mJ. L. NASON & CO., 


—— PRIZE WINNING BUTTER —— 


JDE LAVAL MADE AS USUAL} 


1 pair 2900 tbs, the best pair of 3440 Ibs fattened by 
H. Benson of Kennebunkport, . Me, All good 
cattle at top market price. R. Connors, 6 cows, 
940 tbs, at 3@3}c. L. Stetson, 2 cows, 1000 tbs, at 
Sic; 3 Bolognas, 700 tbs, at $1.60 P 100 tbs. J. H. 
Neal was in trouble, having 19 big cattle started 
from New Hampshire without a permit, held on 
the road until desired permit was obtained. 
Miiich Cows. 

Another week of heavy supply. Last week 

fully 600 head and as many more this week, with 


a good demand. There were milch cows and |. 


springers of merit at market by P. A. Berry and 
H. A. Gilmore. Twenty-two head, best let from 
Maine for a year; nine of them took five first 
prizes at North Berwick Fair, also took first 
premium at Columbian County Fair. The cows 
attracted great attention at market. W. Cullen 
sold 20 choice cows at $60 each, 10 at $55 each, 10 
at $50 each. The Libby Company had some 50 
milkers on commission from $30a60. J. 8S. Henry, 
5 choice cows, $58; 5 at $50, down to $38. 
Veal Calves. 

Market steady, with good arrivals. Values un- 
changed. J. P. Day sold 50 calves, av. 120 tbs, at 
6c. L. Stetson, 20 calves, 150 ths, at éic. J. S. 
Henry sold calves, 5} 6c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Market for milch cows quite fair 
for desirable grades at $10@¢5, but there are un- 
desirable cows on sale that dealers have to buy 
in the country that do not buy up well, hard to 
sell, and offered $18@25, but these are the excep- 
tions. Sales mostly $35@60. Beef cows selling 
slowly, not many on the market. The Libby 
Company had 58 milch cows on commission, sell. 
ing anywhere from 830@65. J. S. Henry, 10 
choice cows, $55.60; 15 cows, $50@52; 10 cows, $40 
@4s. N.H. Woodward, 1 cow, $35. RK. E. French 
sold cows from $35@55. W. F. Wallace, 40 head 
of cows, $30a60; some slim stuff, $18@20. Farm- 
ington Live Stock Company, 2 slim beef cows, 
1010@1030 ths, at 2c. O.H. Forbush, 1 cow, 840 
ths, at 2$c, asking 3}c for good bull. 

Store Pigs. 

Moderate sales. Small pigs, $2.50@3.50; shotes, 

$5.50@7. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— : 
Roasters, 6 to 20 tbs to pair, choice, P th. 16@20 
Broilers, 34 to 4 tbs, to pair, P tb 1 
Green DuckS.....-...--..--+---+---+---2-+ 15@16 
Fowls, extra choice........-.-.-.-------.- 15416 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. ......---- 1 





** com to good, P doz.....--...-.-- ql 25 
uabs, P d0z.... .....-.-.------------- 2 00a2 50 
estern iced— 

TUSK CYS 0000-5 ons 555 - on ncee eons ssenansen- 15@ 

Broilers, common to choice............-. iat 

Fowls, fair to choice............--.---.- 13 alah 
OD. Sidi staes kis toun deubeeccesce @10 


cock 
Receipts Sept. 22, were 260 packages. 
Live Peultry. 





Bawls, PP... -.-< ..c0 vcd secon cc cscedscesece 12413 
Roosters, P tb.......--.------------------- 8@ 

6 eee 12.@i3 
Spring ducks, ® tb......-....-..----------- 11@12 


Butter. 
NotTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 


30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Croemer?, extra— 
Vt. & 













. H. assorted sizes. ...........--- 224 @ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.........-.- 224@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.............-- 224@ 
Western, large ash tubs......-...-.----- 21422 
Western, asst. spruce tubs..........-.--. 22h@ 

Creamery, northern firsts......--.--.--.-- - 21@ 
Creamery, western firsts...........-------- 19}@ 
Creamery, seconds.........----.---.------- 163@17 
Creamery, eastern........----------------- 17: @2l 
Dairy, Vt., extra........---------------- .- --208@ 21 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts........-.....--- Isha is 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds -.........--- 154@164 
pare i4@1 
Boxes— “ 
Extra northern creamery.-.-.-...----------- 23 
Extra dairy... -...-.......-.222----2-------0 21@ 
Common to good.......-------------------- 16@17 
Trunk butter in 3 or}-tb prints.......... ; 
Extra northern creamery....-..-.--------. 23@ 
Firsts, northern creamery .---.--.-------- 20.421 
Extra nortnern dairy....... -------------- 21@ 
Common to good........------- .----------- 16@17 
Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, P fb ......--.-.-.. 1144@ 
New York twins, firsts, Pp tb..--.--.------- 1ll@ 
New York twins, seconds, P tb Hes 
Vermont twins, extra..-. --lij@u4 
Vermont twins, firsts-. - 10@104 
Vermont twins, seconds...... --- R@ 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P ft. ---114@ 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, P tb .......-.--.--- 11l@ 
Ohio flats, P th......---.--.---------. ------ 10@ 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cane fancy, P d0Z.....-.--...- 32@ 
Eastern choice fresh...,------------------- 28.@ 
Eastern first .........-...----.---------+--- 22@23 
Michigan first to extra ......-.-.---------- 23.a24 
Vt. and N. H. fair to good .........-------- 13.a20 
York State firsts... ....-..... 222 -.220--e0 22.@23 
Western untested. .........-.------------ 20.@21 
Western selected, fresh.....--..-..------- Bq 
Western dirties .........--..--------------- 13417 
Petaioces. 
Houlton Rebrons, P bu.... -...--------- 45@48 
Houlton G ‘een Mountains, P bu....-..-- 50.@53 
Native Rose and Hebrons, P bbl.....--- 1 50@1 75 
Sweet, yellow, Noffolk, P bbl......---- 2 Wa2 25 
Yellow, East. Shore P bbl.......-.----.-2 00@2 25 
Yellow, N. C.. ® bbl. .--..-.-------------- 2 00.2 25 
Jersey, double head, P bbl.-.........---- 2 25@2 75 
Green Vegetables. 
Beets, P bu..-...-----.------------------- 90@ 
Cabbage, ative, p bbl... .-------------- 1 00g 
Carrots, P Du ..-.-.---------------------- 90@ 
Chicory, 9 d0z .......-.---------------++- @) 
KEscarole, P d0Z..-.-----.---------------+-- 75@ 
Romaine. ~ d0z ..-..--.-----------+------ 1 00@ 
Lettuce, P d0z.....------.---------------- 40@ 
Cauliflower, P doz ...----.--------------- 1 00@1 50 
Celery, native...........------------------- 1 00@ 
String beans, P bu.. ..---.--------------- 1 50@ 
Spinach, P bu........-------------------- ¢ 
omatoes, P DOX......---------+--------- 1 26@ 
Onions, native, P bu....-..-.------------- 1 00@ 
Corn, # d0z ...-.---------------- 30.@ 
Peas, # bu.-.-..----------------- -1 26@ 
Native cress, P doz......-.--.--. . = 


Cucumbers, native, # box... 














Frait. ™ 
Apples, Gravensteins.....-:.-..---------- 3 00@3 
Pr Duchess......-...-.- ------------- 2 W0@z 50 
“ common, P bu .--.-.-------------- 25250 
*“ Maine Harvey, P bbl--.....------- 2 00@2 25 
* Porters ...-.-----------------+---- 1 50@1 75 
“ Pippins, fair to choice......-.----- 1 00@1 75 
* Pound Sweet -....---------------- 2 a2 50 
Pineapples— 
Florid: , P DOX.......----------------- 2 00@3 00 
Blueberries— 
Nova Scotia.....----------------------- 12@13 
Plums— ne 
Green, P &Ib bskt......---------------- 20@ 
Large blue eating, P bskt--- -- 20@25 
PyaMsONn .....----------------- nes a 35 
o nt Gage ..-.-----------+--20 e222 2--+ 30 
ranberries— 
Cape Cod, P bbl.. ..-.------------------ 4 00@6 00 
Cape Cod, ® box....------------------- 1 76@2 06 
G s— . 

“Worden, P pony basket....---.------- 0@12 
Concord, P pony basket ..------------ 10@14 
Delaware, P pony basket -.----------- 15@17 
Niagara, P pony basket .....---------- i0@14 

Muskmelons— * 
Rocky Ford, fancy, P crate...--------- 2 25@ 

Peaches— ie 
Western N .Y., P bskt........-.------ 60@1 10 
Hudson River, P 2-bskt. carrier-...-- 1 25@1 7 
Hudson River, } Dskt...-------------- 75@1 00 
Michigan, P bu. bskt., choice-...----- 2 00a@2 50 

Pears— a 
Seckel, E. DOL... -.....-------<---4----2-- 2 50@4 00 
Native _ Pp bu......----------- —" 
Common, P bu...------------------+---,, WEA 
Bartlett, p bbl -.------------------------ 3 W@4 00 

Hides and Pelta. 

Steers and cows, all weights.....--------- tach 

Bulls....---------------20 eee eens eooe 20 een" @6} 

Aides, south, light green salted ..-------- 7 ay 

* “. dry flint......--------------- 13}@ 
“buff, ines aes cepyesioavnenen'd ett 
kins, 5 to $ each......---------- 9 
sais " ver weights, each..------------ 1 75@2 25 
Deacon and dairy skins.--.-.-------------- 
Dried Apples. 

Evaporated, choice....--------+----"+-+°° 6a7 

Kyaporated, fair to prime....------------ = 

Sun-dried, as to quality....-------------- 

Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P da.. Western, good to prime + “on 4 
* choice....--------- -- _o--2 252 

Clover, PP estern, p Bob sack.-..------ 02 6 

op, Western, P 50 fb sack ..-..------ 
“ Piancy recleaned, ® ib....-- 7 g@l 

Orchard, ® bu .... .----------- eee eee “ 

White Clover, P tb..--.-------------- oa 

Hungarian, P bu..-..-.------ ----- 

Alfalfa, P tb..--.----------------- 

Blue Grass,P bu...----- bcs ocusbe 

Rye .--.---+---- 0-22 sere tere rett OE OTONED 











The reports from the different State Fairs now being 


held show the almost universal use of DE LAVAL. 
machines in the making of the very finest quality of 
butter, just as for fifteen years past. 

. A few of the most important returns received within 


a few days are: 


New York—F. F. Row.ry. Kennedy, N. 
D. ELDER. Manchester, Iowa-_.__. .---- 98% per cent. 


Iowa — ——U. 


Wisconsin—A. V. Grow. Whitewater, Wis_-___. 


Bi etal 98 per cenf, 


__--984 per cent. 


Minnesota—I.. LOHNBAKKEN, Butternut, Minn___._- 97# per cent. 


Sioux City—M. SoNDERGAARD, Hutchinson, Minn_-¢ 


per cent. 


The Separator does not make the butter but it has 


much to do with the condition in which the cream goes 
to the buttermaker, and it is in this, as in every other 
feature of separator practicability, that the DE LAVAL 
machines are so markedly superior. 

A DE LAVAL Catalogue—to be had. for the asking 
—will make plain the differences between separators. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: 


STODDARD MFG. CO. 
RUTLAND, VT. 





GENERAL OFFICES : 


74 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 








oe. ve 


WMuUGR WHOA. 2 ooo 25 oo ee sees tees. ts 85@1 00 
PS 6 00s dak ons Gapsadecsnccsemsse 90@1 19 
4 Beans. 
DOR, GOING « 2.05. -2s2nsenanponess -nn0s 2 35@2 40 
RA INO. anna coas cans sidecases oa cated 2 00@2 20 
ea, SCCONAS........--------+------------- 1 76@2 00 
Pea, foreign... .....-..---.-----0---- +--+ 2 15@2 2 
Mediums, choice hand-picked.........-.-. 2 30a2 35 
Mediums, screened...........-...-...---- 2 210 
Mediums, foreign ...............-..------- 2 00@2 15 
Lellow eyes, extra...............-.-.-.--- 2 9043 00 
Yellow eyes, seconds..............------- 2 50@2 75 
SS a eS se ees 3 25@3 35 
. Bay and Straw 
Hay, No.1, ton..... -.-.-...--.----- 17 50@18 00 
By, oe 2 , 2 Ee eT eo Pe Seo 14 16 00 
se Ah TR PARR or Cae a oe 13 14 00 
sa fine choice.............-......- 13 1400 
- clover,mixed,p ton......-.-... 13 16 00 
spe clover, eae 12 00@13 00 
i swale, P ton..............-.-- 9 00@10 00 
Straw, prime rye..........-.----.------- 17 00@18 00 
Straw, oat, per-ton. ................----- 9 10 00 
Straw, tangled rye..............-.------ 11 00@12 09 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is quiet but lower. 


Spring patents, $1 ha, 75. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 75a@4 15. 
inter patents, $4 15a4 40. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 75@4 15. 

Corn Meal.—$1 16a118 Pp bag, and $250@ 
255 P bbl; granulated, $3 40@3 70 P bbl. 

Graham Flear.—Quoted at $3 25@4 00 P bbi. 

@at Meal.—Firm at 3610a635 p bbl. for 
rolled and $6 50@6 75 for cut and ground. 

Bye Flear.—The market is steady at $3 25a 
375 bbl. 

Cern.—Demand fair, supply light. 

Steamer, yellow, 61@61}¢ 

No. 2, yellow, spot. 584@60c. 

No. 3, yellow, 58@59}c. 

@Oats.—Demand quiet, prices firm. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 474c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 45@454c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 444c. 

Millfeed.—Firm. ; 

Winter wheat prep sacks, $20 25. 

Winter wheat mi dling, sacks, $25 00@2v 50. 

Spring wheat beat sacks, $19 25. 

pprin wheat middling, sacks, $20 50. 

ined feed, $21 50@22 50. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 25@26 75. 

Linseed, $25 25@%5 75. 

Barley.—Feed barley, 56@60c. 








Bye.—f3@66c P bushel. 
THE WOOL MARKET. 

Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan........--. 21@22 
93 " 2 eee 24@25 
by * }-blood Mich ........---.-- 24@25 
- * #blood Ohio........------- 24.425 

, “ “ b a SIERO 25 wy 
Fine delaine, Ohio..........-...-.--..----- 36.@37 
ie = Ohio X, 1 and 2..........--- 29.433 
Pulled wools, scoured.............--------- 32a.56 
American mohair ............----.--------- 35@40) 








HORSE-EATING RUBBISH —P. W., Hi!lsboro 
County, N. H.: Depravity of appetite, or buli- 
mia, is generally attributed to indigestion, 
but exactly what morbid sensation causes ani- 
mals to exhibit a desire or craving for substances 
unfit for food it is very often impossible to say, 
any more than the medical man can say why 
young girls sometimes eat slate pencils and other 
foreign matters of the kind. Stabled horses, 
animals kept in close buildings, fed on dry food, 
and insufficiently worked, often exhibit the de- 
pravity of appetite complained of, but itis rare 
to find it man fested in animals living so nearly 
in a state of nature, and we have never seen or 
heard of a casein amare iand her foal turned 
out in plenty of grass keep. Ifthe horse can be 
turned out to pasture awhile, he will probably 
stop the habit. He needs more exercise. 

DEHORNING CALF.—E. W. J., Worcester 
County, Mass.: Mr. Hersey’s postoffice address 
is Westboro, Mass. The dehorning preparation 
you mention is said to be effective. Caustic pot- 
ash wili do the work. Clipthe hair from the top 
of the horn when the calf is from two to five days 
old. Slightly moisten the end of a stick of caus 
tic potash with water or saliva (or moisten the 
top of the hornbud), and rub the tip of each horn 
firmly with the potash for about a quarter of a 
minute, or until a slight impression has been 
made on the centre of the horn. The horns 
should be treated in this way from two to five 
times at intervals of five minutes. If, during 
the interval of five minutes after one or more 
applications, a little blood appears in the centre 
of the horn, it will then only be necessary to give 
another very slight rubbing with the potash. The 
following directions should be carefully observed : 
The operation is best performed when the calf 
is under five days old, and should not be at- 
tempted after the ninth day. Caustic potash can 
be obtained from any chemist in the form ofa 
white stick. When not in use, it should be kept 
in a stoppered bottle in a dry place, as it rapidly 
deteriorates when exposed to the air. One man 
should hold the calf while an assistant uses the 
caustic. Rolla piece of tinfoil or brown paper 
round the end of the stick of caustic potash 
which is held by the fingers, so as not to injure 
the hand of the operator. Do not moisten the 
stick too much, or the caustic may spread to the 
skin around the horn and injure the flesh and 
make the calf’s head sore. For the same reason 
keep the calf from getting wet for some days 
after the operation. Be careful to rub on the 
centre of che horn, and not round the side of it. 
Caustic potash is poisonous, and must, there- 
fore, be kept in a safe place. 


_ 
<= 





PROLIFIC NEW WHEATS. 

New varieties of Russian wheat have been 
tested with good results at a branch experiment 
station in Kansas. Several kinds, Kharkov, 
Crimean, Theiss, etc., yielded over forty bushels 
per acre, and others ranged from thirty-five to 
forty bushels. The seedis being sold to Kansas 
wheat growers. 

TRANSFER OF CONSUMPTION. 

The results of recent work by the German 
Tuberculosis Commission tend to show that con- 
sumption can be transferred from cattle to human 
beings, and the reverse. The practical question 
of the extent of the danger remains, however, 
undecided. It is generally believed in this coun- 
try that the danger, although present under some 
conditions, has been greatly exaggerated. 

ENSILAGE CARRIERS. 

The carrier which conveys the ensilage to the 

silo is a great consumer of power, and for @ very 


tall silo must be driven faster than is good for |. 


the running gear. For that reason and also for 
convenience in feeding, it is better to have the 





top not more than twenty feet above the ground- 
For small silos four feet below ground and six- 
teen to twenty feet above is quite satisfactory 
and convenient. 

SMALL SILOS. 

Dairymen with five or six cows may profitably 
build a silo. It has been found that to silo a 
corn field adds about $10 per acre to its value, 
after paying for the extra work, «s compared 
with dry curing. Hence any one who ralses an 
acre or two for feeding would have a silo, which 
will also come handy to save a second crop of 
clover, soy beans, peas and fodder crops difticult 
to be made into hay. 

LARGE FARM FAMILIES. 

One of the English agricultural societies has 
started a new form of competition along the line 
of the anti-race suicide idea. The first prize went 
to the farm laborer who had brought up and es- 
tablished in a career the greatest number of 
children. The winning family had a record of 
nineteen children born, seventeen brought up 
and twelve of these at work. The second-prize 
winner had fifteen children, thirteen brought up, 
all usefully occupied. There were ten entries, 
and those next in order had sixteen, fourteen, 
thirteen, and twelve children respectively. 

THE COCKERELS. 

Any promising cockerels must be kept from 
damaging themselves by fighting. A wire run 
is no protection: they will ruin their combs and 
reduce their value to killing price through a 
wire fenee, A small cockerel house and run with 
wooden sides is the only sate way to protect 
them. They will live together in perfect har- 
mony if there are no hens or pulletsin the un, 
but itis useless torun two males in a breeding- 
pen; at liberty two or more can be kept, but ina 
small coop all but the “ cock of the walk ” will 
get half starved. Keep the number of males 
down to the smallest point at this time of year. 

HANDLING BEES. 

Where there are many bees flying, it is always 
best tobe on the safe side, and wear a veil, but 
gloves are unnecessary and cumbersome. A bee- 
hive should not be pulled apart every few days 
for mere curiosity, but may be examined occa- 
sionally to ascertain the needs of the bees and 
their condition. Bees should always be handled 
very gently; they dislike quick, jerky movements 
In early spring or autumn, when the days are 
cool, it is prudent not to open the hives until 
near nid-day, when the field bees will then be 
out gathering honey. On cloudy or rainy days, it 
is best not to open hives, for the field bees are 
then at home, and are cross, being deprived of 
the privilege of gathering the honey. 

PULLETS VERSUS HENS. 

Speaking of the comparative profitableness of 
hens and pullets, an exchange says: Exper'- 
ments along the line of egg production show 
thac pullets from the time they are six months 





A NEW 
DEPARTURE 


We announce the opening 
of our 


Ladies’ 
Tailoring 
Department 





where we are prepared to 
make exclusively to order 
Cloth Suits and Outside 
Garments. The work will 
be done in our manufac- 
turing rooms on the prem- 
ises by experienced tailors 
Department reached by 
elevator at left of entrance 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 
400 Washington Street 





GASOLINE ENGINES. 


All sizes adapted to all sorts of purposes. 
Cost little for fuel, nothing for water and 


Require No Engineer 
or skilled attendance. In make and materials, 
—— and wo pe of operation and wide 
ity as well as , they y 
the best known fo Secauing builder's art. Ideal 





CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


GHAS. J. JAGER COMPARY, 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. ¢ 





The Old Reliable Farm Agency 


Pay special attention to the Sale, Purchase and Exchange of Farm 
Properties in all sections of New England. 


Offices: Rooms 408-409 
73 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








old until they are eighteen months old lay twice 
as many eggs as will hens three and four years 
old in the same length of time. It has been found 
by keeping careful account that it costs nearly 
$1 a year to feed an averaged-sized hen. If, 
when well cared for, she only lays about seven 
dozen eggs a year, it is readily seen that there is 
little profit in keeping her for the production of 
eggs. The well-cared-for pullet laying fourteen 
dozen eggs annually is much more profitable. 
The hen, however, lays larger eggs, and many 
breeders believe these are better for hatching. 
PROFIT IN PORK MAKING. 

For profitable, high-grade pork production the 
following are some of the main points: While 
the production of manure is a useful object of 
the pig’s existence, it is not conducive to this 
end for him to live in it. The pigs’ quarters 
should be large, light, well ventilated, clean and 
sweet. Another need is rapid growth with early 
maturity. The growing animal makes much bet- 
ter use of his food and gives a much better return 
for it than an adult possibly can. The sell- 
ing price of live pigs at 220 pounds weight 
is, perhaps, twenty-five per cent. more 
than the cost of producing them; but above 
this weight they eat more and gain less in 
proportion to feed, as time goes on. The ques- 
tion of mixing the rations suitably should be 
Studied most carefully. 1n general, young pigs 
should be fed middlings and skimmilk, if possi- 
ble. Skimmilk makes an ideal combination with 
all other foods; and is one of the greatest pork 
producers known. A fair substitute for skim- 
milk is fine wheat middlirgs made into a rather 
thin slop with water. A good way to manage 








FAMOUS ANNUAL 


‘h Autumnal $ 
WU Excursion 
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A Special Fast Express on the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


leaves the South Station at 8.30 A. M.. passing 
through the most beautiful and _ prosperous 
section of Massachusetts to ALBAN YW, through 


the 
BERKSHIRE HILLS, 


Thence, by either a or night boat down the 
historic and beautifu 


HUDSON RiVER, 


Passing the Catskilla, Wee Peint, and the 
Palisades. aniving in 


NEW YORK CITY 


at6 A. M. or6 P. M., Friday, October 9, depend- 
ing on whether you take the night boat October 
8, or the day boat October 9. Thence by the 
palatial steamers of the 


FALL RIVER LINE 
to Boston. arriving at 7 A. M., either Saturday or 
Sunday. Nor further particulars address A. 8. 
HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


The Best. 





The Last. Wait fer it. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Tothe heirs-at law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
HARRIET GOODNOW PARMENTER, late ot 
Sudbury, in said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHER AS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Leova H. 

Bartlett of Holliston, in said County, and Julia 





1 S. Joslyn of Brockton, inthe County of Plymouth, 


without giving a surety on their bund. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the thirteenth day of Ocvober, 
A.D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be grant le 

And the petitioners are et tm directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
dav, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this eighteenth day o! 
September, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. 8S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COUR?P. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and ail other 
pores interested inthe estate of FANNIE 
}. HARVEY, late of Cambridge, in said County, 
deceased. 
WHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Mary F. McClure, who prays that let- 
ters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond, 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County o3 
Middlesex, on the thirteenth dy of October 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the torenoon, tc 
show cause, ifany you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is pereey directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citatior. 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-second day 
of September, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dr2d and three. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
—Superior Court. Middlesex, ss. To the Honor- 
able the Justices of the Superior Court within 
and for the County of Middlesex: 

Respectfully libels and represents JAMES 
ELMER LrAYLOR, of Carlisle, in said County, 
that he was lawfully married to MINNIE COR- 
DELIA TAYLOR, now of the town of Strong, in 
the State of Maine, at Bedford, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the eighteenth day of January, 
1885, and thereafterwards your libellant and the 
said MinnieCordelia Taylor lived together as hus- 
band and wife in this Commonwealth, to wit, at 
said Carlisle; that your libellant has always been 
faithful to his marriage vows and obligations, 
but the said Minnle Cordelia Taylor, being wholly 
regardless of the same, at said Carlisle, on the 
seventh day of September, A. D. 1893, without just 
cause, wilfully and utterly deserted your lioel- 
lant, which desertion has continued from such 
time to the date hereof, being more than three 
eat years next prior to the filing of this 

rel. 

Wherefore your libellant prays that a divorce 
from the bonds of matrimony may be decreed 
between your libellant aud the said Mianie Cor- 
delia Taylor. 

Dated this seventeenth day of September, 
A D. 1903. JAMES ELMER TAYLOR. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
ss ae ss. Superior Court, September 22, 

Upon the libel aforesaid, it is ordered that the 
libellant notify the libellee to appear before our 
Justices of said Court, at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the first Monday of November next, 
by causing an attested copy of said libel, and of 
the order thereon, to be published in the MAssa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published 
in Boston, in the county of Suffolk, once a week, 
three weeks successively, the last publication to 
be fourteen days at least before the said last 
mentioned day, and that un attested copy of said 
lbel and order thereon be sent by registered let- 
ter tothe residence of the libellee as set out in 
the libel, that she may then and there show 
cause, if any she have, why the prayer in said 
libel set forth should not be granted. 
THEO. C. HURD. Clerk. 
4 ie copy of the libel and of the order thereon. 

est: 


THEO. C. HURD, Clerk. 








young pigs is to give them a run out on grass 
during the day, and a feed of soaked corn in the 
evening, and a feed of middlings in the morning. 
So managed, pigs will keep healthy, and will pay 
as well as, or better than, most other farm stock. 


a 





Grain Market Steady. 


Prices of corn and wheat have moved up 
or duwn from day to day, according to the 
nature of the crop news received. Specu- 
lators have been circulating all sorts of ru- 
mors, particularly about the corn crop, 
whivh is the uncertain part of the grain sit- 
uation. There is still time for frost to doa 
great deal more damage in the corn belt 
than has yet occurred, and reports of cold, 
threatening weather quickly send up the 
price a fraction. Up to Thursday of this 
week, however, the situation is about as 
noted last week. 

The fact is nobody knows very closely 
the condition of corn. Its unevenness in 
the same counties and even in different 
parts of the same fields makes estimation 
upbusually difficult. Its backwardness also 
makes it more than usually uncertain. 


aa 
<> 


I was born on a farm, I live on a farm, 
and I wish todie on a farm.—M. L. Mer- 
rill, St. Albans, Me. 

Make the boy know the worth of money; 
give him opportunity to earn, but let him 
spend it as he wisies; you will be sur- 
prised to find how readily he sees his error 
and changes.—C. S. Stetson, Androscoggin 
County, Me. 
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TEST PAGE FENCE ONCE 


and you'll never be satisfied with any other. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE €0., Adrian, Mich. 
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FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, ete. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is ac of 
one cent per word only, including name, ad or 
— No Jhisplay. Cash to accompany the 








ERKSHIRE PIGS, all ages. H>od Farm stock. 
B D. M. STUART, Harrison. Me. 4 





QeurstakED Oxford Down sheep, of both sexes 
and all ages, for sale cheap. A. BORDWELL & 
SON, Curfu, N. Y. 





FoR, SALE — Registered | Southduwn bucks from 
ected stock. 3RICU 1 > 
FAKM, Amherst, Mass. a 





OR SALE—Very fine individual and bred_regis- 
tered -lersey bull calves.6 to 12 months old, heifers 


and young cows. Also registered Ohio Im red 
ua Pigs. T. 6. "BRUNSON, East’ Hard- 
wick, Vt. 





THOROUGH BRED Berkshire Pigs and Sows for 
g le Pigs five weeks o 25, . GIF- 
FORD, East Bethel, Vt. - 





euree—s live, single American man for farm 
work. Must be goo ster and a hustler. 
State age and experience. References required 
es $25a month. Steady work 


for the right man. E. H. WAITE, Cobalt, Ct. 





ANTED to correspond with a young, active, honest 

man, for position in creamery. Some knowledge 

of buttermak ng would help secure this permanent 
position. MONSON CREAMERY, Monson, Mass. 





AN TED—A well recommended girl or middle-aged 

womau for general housework in a small private 

‘amily. House all conveniences. Salary $16 per 
month. Address BOX 102, East Northfield, Mass. 





ANTED-—At once. competent. single man on milk 
route. Permanent position to right man. Must 

be a good milker. Apply with reference, S. D. NEW 
ELL, Bristol, Ct. 





ANTED—Young man for all-round farm work 

Good milker, single, temperate, references 

State wages, with board in family. J. H. NELSON 
Lakeville, Mass. 





ANTED—Man and wife, teamster and housework 
Family 8. #35. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon 
towese, Ct. 





hand. good 
milker and teamster and sober. $20 per month. 


We intiker a Immediately, good farm 
H. W. BARNES 


so good house gir!, 83 per week. 
Dracut, Mass. 





ANTED-—Rel able man on large poult farm 
Must he foot teamster. C. E. L. HAYWARD 
ancock, N. H. 





ANTED—Bov. 15 to 17. good milker. State wages 
M. D. WHITNEY, Westminster Depot, Mass. 





og te man for general farm work, who 
_* good milker. C. E. CALDWELL, Beverly 
Ss. 





GIRL to do housework in family of four. No 
oe or invalids. C. H. HOBBS, Gorham 





Give full details in first letter. PROSPECT 


Poaive st on dairy farm. Good place for a worke! 
‘ARM, South Framingham, Mass.: 





OR SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare 
a winner bred in winning lines. Runs half in .50 
ame and kind. W.S. TAYLOR, byron, O. 





OR SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and perfectly reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. 





ANTED—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 

Red Wilkes stallion; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIQ- 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 





R SALE—Three coaches, geet = new. Will se 
cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, O. 





OR SAJ.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





ANTED—A farm on shares, with stock and tools 
Would work as foreman on gentieman’s farm 
G C. CREIGHTON, Pratts. N. H. 





OR SALE—Five black jacks, 14 to 15 hands, 3 to 5 
-years old. Prices, 2150 to $300. Dr. M. M. Me- 
ELL, Viocennes, Ind. 





ARM MANAGER WANTED—Must be capable. 
have a record of <a successful work, fa- 
miliar with modern dairy farming. Must board help; 
100 to 125 cows; product sold at retail: dairyman em- 
ployed. Address, M. L. CHAMBERLAIN, ]9 Exeter 
treet, Boston, Mass. 





ANTED—Young or middle-aged Protestant woman 

for general housework in family of three adults, 

= bg house "— he 4 a Good home 

rig erson. Write for particulars, stating wages. 
E. D- WHITE Andover, Ct. js “_ 





ANTED—Reliable boy on poultry ranch. No to- 
“ “a hte bpm place ed a boy. — 

. We »he and wages expected to start with. 
BOX 165, Davisville. R. 1. . . 





ANTED—Rellable man for farm work. Must 
understand milking and general farm work. 
RGE T. CLARK, Beacon Falls, Ct. 





SCOTCH COWS AND HEIFERS 
of good quality, in calf to one of the t 
Scotch sires of the period, and a few 


HIGH-CLASS BULLS 


for sale at prices you can stand. 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


of greatest individual merit and 
reeding for sale as usual. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


Representative in America of ALFRED MANSELL 
-- & CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, England. 


ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, Canada- 





} 
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Our Homes. . 


Piazza Work, 

Use 13 pounds pink or blue Lian Brand 
Shetland wool (not floss), 1 medium size 
crochet hook. 

LADIES’ SCARF. ies 

This scarf is made in alternate stripes of 
shells and loops. The shells are worked 
loosely. Make along chain. 

1st row—In fifth chain from the hook (*) 
make a shell of 14 doable, skip 3 chain and 
fasten with a single, skip 3chain and re- 
peat from (*) until the scarf measures 14 
yards, and break off yarn. 

24 row—Fasten in end of chain, make 7 
double, 1 in each of the 7 double of shell of 
preceding row, keeping the last stitch of 
each double on the needle; draw through 
all, chain-3, fasten with a single in the same 
stitch where the last double was made, or 
centre of shell of preceding row (*), chain 
3, make 7 double, 1 in each of the 7 double 
of other half of first shell; 1 double in sin- 
gle of preceding row, and 7 double, 1in each 
of the first 7 double of next shell. You now 
have 16 loops on the needle; draw through 
all, chain 4, and fasten with a single in the 
same stitch where the last double was 
made, or centre of shell of preceding row. 
Repeat from (*) to end of row, ending with 
a half shell as at beginning. Break off 
wool. 

3d row—Fasten in end stitch (*), chain 2, 
wind wool around the forefinger of left 
hand 11 times, make a single around the 
loops to fasten them, chain 2, skip 1 chain, 
and make a single. Repeat from (*) to end 
of row. Turn. 

4th row—Chain 10, fasten with a single in 
first loop made over the finger (*), chain 2, 
make a loop as in first row, chain 2, and 
fasten with a single in next loop. Repeat 
from (*) to end of row. Turn. 

5th row—Chain 8, make a loop, chain 2, 
fasten in first loop of preceding row, (*) 
chain 2, make a loop, chain 2, fasten in next 
loop. Repeat from (*) toend of row, ending 
with a loop inthird chain of the chain of 
ten of preceding row. Turn. 

6th row—Chain 10, make a single in loop. 
(*) chain 5, make a single in next loop. Re- 
peat from (*) toend of row. Turn. 

7th row—Make a shell of 14 double in 
middle chain, between second and third 
loops of preceding row, (*), skip two loops 
and fasten in middle of chain between the 
two loops; skip two loops and make a shell 
of 14 double in centre of chain. Repeat from 
(*) to endof row. Break off wool. 

8th row—Like second row. 

Repeat from third to eighth rows twice 
more, which makes four stripes of double 
shells and three stripes of loops. 

BORDER. 

Make a row of loops, widening in the four 
corners by making three extra loops in each 
corner. 

2d row—Like first row. 

3d row—Make a single in loop, (*), chain 
5, make asingle in next loop and repeat 
from (*) around scarf. 

4th row—Make a single in loop, (*), make 
a shell of 8 treble in next loop, make a sin- 
gle in next loop. Repeat from (*) around 
scarf, 

5th row—Make a singlein treble of pre- 
ceding row (*), chain 1, make a loop, chain 
1, skip 1 treble, make a single in next treble. 


Repeat from (*) around scarf. 
Eva M. NILEs. 








Sparking the Mexican Girl. 

Only in Moslem countries are women 
more secluded than in Mexico. One of the 
prettiest views I have ever had into this 
inner court of the native life was one of the 
first. We had been up the hill of Guada- 
loupe and seen the shrine, and were on our 
way down 1:0 the miraculous well by the 
steps that pass the great stone walls and 
chanced toadmirealittlechild in care of its 
sister, a girl of fifteen. The child was play- 
ing with a tiny cup of native pottery and 
insisted that I take it, and while we chatted 
with them the girl was playing with a poor, 
cheap iocket hung by a bead string around 
her plump brown throat. She saw that I 
noticed it,and with the sweetest shyness 
and an adorable pride showed me the pict- 
ure it contained—just a brown Indian boy 
in a new sombrero, and when I had looked 
at it, with question in my eyes she said 
almost in a whisper: “ It is my novio.” 

Novic means lover, and her eyes grew 
large and luminous with the word. It took 
but little urging to let her pour out eagerly 
the whole story. She lived in Santa Maria, 
one of afamily of fourteen. He dwelt in 
Tacubya and was a burro boy. He had 
seen her ata fiesta and she said she luved 
him as soon as she leoked in his face. She 
had never seen him since then except once 
in the street with his burros. The picture 
he had taken and carried to her with some 
clipped verses by a tiny muchacho, a boy so 
little that no one would suspect him of 
being a love messenger. Just then a woman 
bearing a jar of blessed water from the well 
approached, and the girl hid the locket. It 
was her mother and she was afraid. 

There is much said of the picturesque 
peasantry of Europe, but I doubt if any one 
country of them all can afford the great 
variety of dress found among the women 
of Mexico, and there is none of the many 
dresses but seems to add to the beauty of 
the wearer. This beauty is not for long, 
for they mature early and begin to fade 
when a woman of the United States would 
be considered in her prime. 

Ope day as I was walking along the side 
street inthe best residence portion of Me- 
rida I saw a bit of paper dangling from the 
end ofa string that led up over a balcony 
and into a window, the shutter of which 
was almost entirely closed, only a bare crack 
being visible. The string jerked just the 
least bit, causing the paper to bob up and 
down. I turned as if to cross the street 
for closer observation. Instantly the paper 
which I was convinced was a note, was 
drawn up ard I retired to the néxt corner, 
where 1 paused a few moments out of 
sheer curiosity to see what would happen. 
The note was lowered again, and svon there 
came sauntering by a handsome young man 
in “‘charro”’ costume, something unusual 
in the State. As he passed under the bal- 
cony he whipped out a knife, severed the 
string, put the note in his hat and sauntered 
on. 

Some of the most beautiful women of 
Mexico are to be found among the Indians 
of the ‘vehuantepec Isthmus. There on 
Sundays one will see hundreds of pretty 
churchgoers wearing a most extraordinary 
costume. The skirt is often of satin or silk, 
heavily lace trimmed sometimes, and with 
a short-sleeved waist. The headdress is the 
principalfeature. It is a great stiff, laun- 
dered accordion-plaited sort of thing that 
can look very pretty and can be what the 
women’s word “ sloppy ’”’ means. 

The Amatecas, both men and women, 
wear white cotton garments on which the 
embroidery is done in panels either down 
the front of the woman’s skirt or on the 
tunic the men wear. There is a curious 
custom among them of lovers exchanging 





the twigs of certain trees in entire secrecy, 


except as each new twig is received it is th 


carried to the father or mother or guardian 
of each of the two and assent is given to the 
continuance of the exchange till orange 
blossoms are reached; then it is time for the 
priest. This pretty-method of courtghip is 


: dying out, as it is a-relic of Indian customs 


and js discouraged by the priests. 

In nearly all parts of the country the 
lover’s process is the same. It is called 
“playing bear,’ and is of Spanish extrac- 
tion. Of course, it is not necessary to play 
bear in those classes where the young folk 
are thrown together in the market, the 
field, the workroom and the highway, but 
even there a close watch is kept on the 
girls, and conversation with their adorers 
is fragmentary. 

The beginning of a courtship is usually 
the sight of each other on some public day. 
some “fiesta,” or when driving in the 
Paseo. The lover to be beholds a face that 
causes his heart to tighten, then expand, 
and though she may have but glanced at 
him, if he does not know who she is he will 
follow and ascertain her abode. That night 
there will be twangling guitars without her 
window, and one may attempt to sing 
(few young Mexicans but have fair voices). 
The next day burning epistles of death- 
less love arrive, and, possibly an elder 
member of the young man’s family, and if 
their respective stations, fortunes and all 
other things are suitable the young people 
begin to’ see each other, with some third 
person ever present and between them, 
except in those fond moments when 
she stands at her window or bal- 
cony and her lover is without, but near 
enough that the slightest whisper of one 
can be heard by the other, and if the bars 
ure wide lips may meet. So love is made 
until the wedding day, but sad to relate, 
when that day is not long passed the young 
wife takes her place in the household but 
little higher than the servants. But shehas 
expected nothing else, and dutifully follows 
her husband to the door each day and kisses 
his Land as he extends it.—Galveston News. 





7 
A Pretty Woman. 

What is essential to a pretty woman? 
Here is the answer, as given by a modern 
beauty expert: 

A pretty woman, first of all, must have 
clearly cut, regular features. 

She wust have a skin above reproach, un- 
touched by rouge or powder. 

She must have full, clear eyes. 

She must have eyelashes long and curling 
upward. 

She must have eyebrows finely marked, 
slightly arched, long and narrow; yet. the 
narrow line should be thickly covered, su as 
to be well marked, as if pencilled. 

She must have a straight nose, yet deli- 
cate, neither fleshy nor pointed, nor broad 
at the tip, with the nostrils free and flexible. 

She must have a mouth rather too large 
than too small, with lips full and plump, 
and rosy red. Even an exquisitely shaped 
mouth has no charm without expression. 

She must have even, regular teeth, of 
moderate size, pearly white, with full 
enamel. 

She must have achin neither sharp nor 
blunt, kut gently undulating in its line, 
round and cushiony, turning a little up- 
ward, with a dimple in it. 

She must havea small, delicate jaw, not 
large and angular, which gives ahard, dom- 
ineering look. 

She must have glossy hair that has never 
known the touch of bleach or dye. 

She must have a throat round, full and 
pillar-like—a marble column to support the 


head. 
She must fully understand what best 


suits her in the way of hairdressing, and 
cling closely to that style. 

She must have small, delicate, compact 
ears of a shell-like shape. 

She must have a forehead smooth, even, 
white, delicate, short and of an open, trust- 
ful character. Ariosto says *‘ of terse ivory 
was the joyous brow.” 

She must havea long and delicate hand, 
yet plump, with tapering fingers, the tips 
of which, when resting on the palm, should 
turn back a little. 

She must have a nail “‘ transparent likea 
ruby among pink roses’’—not long, not 
round, nor altogether square, but ofa fair 
shape, with a white crescent visible at the 


base. 
She must havea foot not too small, but 


proportioned to the stature it supports; 
white, well arched, with a curved outline 
and a smooth surface. 

She must have an arm witha round and 
flowing outline, no sharpness at the elbow, 
and tapering down gently to a small wrist. 

She must have sloping shoulders, not too 


broad. 
She must have a waist twice the size of 


her throat, not, as fashion has too often 
made it, nearly the same size. 

She must have hips high and wide. 

She must have a good figure, plump 
enough, yet slender enough, though never 
suggestive of an angle. 

She must know how to poise the body, in 
other words, how to stand correctly. 

She must know how to sit without being 
stiff-waisted. 

She must possess the pose and repose that 
mark the ‘* daughter of a hundred earls.”’ 

She must have a gait which may be lik- 
ened to that of a Diana following the hounds. 

She must know how to climb stairs, also 
how to come down stairs, gracefully, with- 
out any attempt to push holes in the steps. 

She must have'a flexible, vibrant, caress- 
ing, tender, poetic, crystalline voice. 

She must know how to put on her clothes, 
or she loses half her beauty. 

A woman may have all these attractions— 
be either dark or fair, tall or short, slender 
or full-formed, grave or piquant, majestic or 
vivacious, serene or brilliant—and unless 
her own persunality is charming, unless 
she has tact, it dawns on you, after you 
have seen her once or twice, that she 1s not 
a pretty woman, but apretty doll. 


»— 





is Sugar Healthful ? 


Sugar is getting into the hygienists’ good 
graces. Instead of being frowned uponas 
the cause of indigestion, bad teeth and gen- 
eral ill-health, it is now regarded as a valu- 
able food substance by most physicians. 
Not by all, however, for, as we are in- 
formed by a writer in the Drogistische 
Rundschau, while some of them maintain 
that sugar is of great service to the human 
body, strengthening the digestion and pre- 
venting undue acidity, others declare that 
even its moderate’ use is injurious to both 
the stomach and the teeth, while its exces- 
sive usé develops diabetes. Says the author 
of the article just mentioned, which is trans- 
lated for The National Druggist (July): 

** Old and famous doctors, like Hufeland 
and Heim, declare that ‘a moderate use of 
sugar stimulates digestion and prevents fer- 
mentation in the stomach, while an exces- 
sive indulgence in the article has an injuri- 
ous effect on the digestive faculties, as it 
causes the formation of an excess of lactic 
acid, which makes itself apparent in the 
secretions, especially in the saliva, and in 





this manner produces an injurious effect on 
e teeth. 


“* Latcer-day physicians, those represent- 
ing the latest phases of medical knowledge, 
declare with great positiveness that ‘sugar 
causes acidity of the stomach only when in° 
gested in small quantities into a stomach 
already acid or inclined to acidity, when the 
lactic.acid fermentation seizes upon it and 
carries it along with it. If, however, the 
sugar is used in larger quantities it over- 
comes the fermentation and stops it.’ 

The latest investigations have in truth 
demonstrated that lactic-acid fermentation 
is stopped by an excess of sugar; but, tothe 
disappointment of pie-eaters and bonbon 
devotees, it must be stated that this effect 
is produced only when the substance is ab- 
solutely pure. In this condition it seems to 
make no difference whether the sugar be 
eaten solid, inthe shape of lumps, or dis- 
solved in pure water. Sugar excites the 
secretions of the stomach, increases diges- 
tion of albuminous matters and of nutritives 
containing iron and lime, a fact which 
proves that under proper conditions sugar 
isa remedy against anemia, chlorosis and 
in scrofula. 

* This explains the love of a great many 
children for sugar in the lump, who after- 
ward, as they grow older, avoid plain sugar, 
or sugar by itself, almostentirely. It seems 
to bea sort of instinct with children with 
weak bones and thin blood. As early as 
1878 Dr. Bockel recommended, in his writ- 
ings, sugar as the best and most powerful 
remedy in rachitis (‘rickets’), According 
to the theory advanced by him, the sugar 
given in such cases sets up an alcoholic fer- 
mentation, which overcomes the lactic acid 
present in excess and thus prevents the es- 
cape of the bone-building salts.”’ 

According to the writer, the idea that 
sugar causes bad teeth is an altogether 
mistaken one. The teeth of the negroes in 
the trepics are dazzlingly white and sound. 
On sugar plantations in Cuba, Louisiana 
and elsewhere, all negroes run down with 
labor or sickness grow sleek, fat and strong 
again on the return of the sugar harvest 
solely by chewing the cane. Englishmen 
and Americans eat more sugar than the 
French and the Germans, and yet they have 
better teeth than the latter. He goes on to 


say: 

t atter participating in many kinds of 
food, sugar seems to act as a digester, and 
that heaviness often felt aftera hearty meal 
is frequently relieved by drinking a glass of 
sugar-water. The famous Hufeland, in his 
book ‘ Makrobiotik’ (i. e., on long life), 
sings a hymn of praise to sugar, and recom- 
mends plenty of sugar to all who have to 
eat coarse, heavy food. It is better, he 
states, for lean persons than fat ones. 

‘** When we find that cake-bakers and 
millers habitually have bad teeth it is 
natural to charge the fact to the use of sugar 
or of flour. Rather ascribe it to the lack of 
care of the teeth, habitual with those 
people, which permits food to remain be- 
tween the teeth and thus further decompo 
sition. If they used the brush frequently 
and properly they would have as good teeth 
as anybody. 

“In old times our confectioners, bakers, 
etc., did not employ sugar in their sweet 
wares, but honey, whose antiseptic prop- 
erties were known even in remote an- 
tiquity, and the Egyptians, Greeks, etc., fre- 
quently used it as an application to serious 
wounds. For that matter, as late as the 
seventeenth century, our ancestors used 
sugar as an application to wounds. The 
practice, however, fel] into neglect and was 
forgotten until only recently prominent sur- 
geons are again bringing the substance into 
use. Dr. Lucke, for instance, professor at 
the University of Strassburg, recommends 
it in gangrene, and has used it with excel- 
lent results. 

‘The Frenchman, Claude Bernard, has 
demonstrated that the normal sugar-con 
tent of the blood immediately commences to 
rise whenever any disease or injury to the 
organism commences to grow better. In 
this case a blood rich in sugar seems to ex- 
ert an influence on the reparative action. 
This condition of the blood lasts until the 
health is restored or until the source or sup- 
ply (of sugar) is cut short. Normal and 
healthy blood always contains sugar, 
which is derived from all nutritive 
foods and _  has_ absolutely nothing 
to do with the consumption of pure 
sugar. That a too great indulgence in 
sugar, by itself or mixed with other things, 
can have a bad effect and cause sickness is 
not to be denied, but that its use, either in 
small quantities or large, can cause diabetes 
cannot be too stroagly denied. Such an 
idea could be conceived or find defenders 
only from the fact that the original cause of 
that only too frequent disease has, up to the 
present, eluded investigation and remains a 
mystery. ... 

“Finally, we can assert that the healthi- 
ness of sugar is no longer disputed by edu- 
cated physicians. That it is not only an 
article of nourishment, buta beneficent one, 
is demonstrated bythe fact of the constant 
growth of its employment. In A. D. 1700 
all Europe used about one hundred million 
pounds of it; in 1870 this had reached four 
billion pounds, while statistics show that 
from the end of August, 1900, to February, 
1901, two billion pounds of beet-sugar alone 
had been consumed.”’ 


—_ 


The Instinct to Chew. 


Seeing that the maxillary apparatus of 
man has for long ages past been put to 
vigorous use, itis not surprising that the 
need to exercise it should express itself as a 
powerful instinct. Thisinstinct manifests 
itself in many and curious ways. Duting 
the early months of life the natural func- 
tion of feeding at the breast provides the 
infant’s jaws, tongueand lips with all the 
needed exercise. This bottle-feeding fails 
to do, and we frequently. find bottle-fed 
children seeking to satisfy the natural in- 
stinct by sucking their thumb, fingers, or 
any convenient object to hand. 

The teeth are a provision for biting hard 
foods, but even before they actually appear 
we find the child seeking to exercise his 
toothless gums on any hard substance he 
can jay hold of, and there can be no doubt 
that exercise of this kind tends to facilitate 
the eruption of the teeth, a truth, indeed, 
recognized universally, whether by the 
primitive mother who strings:the tooth of 
some wild animal round the neck of her 
infant, or the up-to-date parent who pro- 
vides her child with a bejeweled ivory or 
coral bauble. 

When the teeth have erupted the masti- 
catory instinct finds among primitive peo- 
ples abundant satisfaction in the chewing 
of the coarse, hard foods which constitute 
their dietary; but amongst us moderns, 
subsisting as ‘we do mainly on soft foods, 
affording but little exercise for the masti- 
catory apparatus,{it dues not find its proper 
expression, and thus tends to die out. 
Nevertheless, it dies a hard death, and 
long continues to assert itself; witness the 
tendency of children to bite their pencils 
and penholders. Ihave known a child to 
gnaw through a bone penholder, much iu 





the same way as a carnivorous animal 
gnaws at a bone. 

This instinct to chew for chewing’s sake 
manifests itself all over the world. In our 
own country not only do children bite pen- 
cils and penholders, but they will chew 
small pieces of india rubber for hours to- 
gether. The practice of gum chewing, so 
common amongour American cousins, evi- 
dently comes down from the far-off times, 
for the primitive Australians chew several 
kinds of gum, attributing to them nutrient 
qualities, and the Patagonians are said to 
keep their teeth white and clean by chew- 
ing mafri, a gum which exudes from the in- 
cense bush.—The Lancet. 

Domestic Hints. 
BROILED MUSHROOMS ON TOAST. 

Pare neatly, wash well and dry in a cloth a 
pound of large, fine mushrooms. Season them 
with salt and pepper anda tablespoonful of sweet 
oil, and broil them for four minutes on each side, 
first on the gill side and then on the other. Dip 
six slices of toast in alittle butter and milk and 
lay the mushrooms on them, being careful not to 
disturb any liquid that may have settled on the 
gills while they were broiling. Then spread a 
little butter on them and add saltiand pepper and 
a few drops of lemon juice. 

: SAUCE ALLEMANDE. 

Melt two ounces of buttcr in a saucepan on a 
slow fire, with three taplespoonfuls of flour to 
thicken. Stir well, not letting it brown; then 
moisten with one pint of white broth, beating 
constantly, and cook for ten minutes. Dilute 
three egg yolks separately in a bowl; pour the 
sauce over the eggs, a very little at a time; strain 
through a Chinese strainer, and finish with half 
an ounce of good butter and the juice of half a 
lemon, taking care that it does not boil the sec. 
ond time. 





ITALIAN SALAD. 

Butter an oval mould slightly, then arrange 
cooked macaroni and truffles around the sides. 
Grate six cucumbers, add to half pint of water, 
with slice of onion; simmer five minutes; remove 
onion and add one teaspoonful salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful white pepper, one tablespoonful gel- 
atine, softened, two tablespoonfuls white wine 
vinegar ; line the mould with this, also; then add 
any preferred meat, fish or fowl, cut fine with 
celery,green peppers, moisten with seasoned and 
stewed tomatoes. Set on ice until firm. Garnish 
with mayonnaise and parsley.—What to Eat. 

MASHED POTATOES, MILANAISE. 

Boil the required number of ipotatoes till done, 
drain till they are perfectly dry; then mash with 
a fork till smooth and creamy, moistening during 
the mashing process with chicken stock. Season 
with salt and white pepper and add considerable 
whipped cream—enough to enable you to beat 
the potato with an egg beater. Put intoa dish, 
smooth lightly, sprinkle grated parmesan over 
the topand brown in arather hot oven.—rhe 
Epicure. 

FRIED CARROTS. 

Have very young, small carrots, scrape and 
clean well and split in two lengthwise. -Drop 
into boiling fat and let covk till teuder and 
drown. If preferred, they may be dipped in egg 
and crumbs before frying. In arranging for the 
table scatter chopped chives and chopped pars- 
ley over them. If liked, a sauce of melted butter 
and lemon juice seasoned with paprika may be 
passed with the carrots. 

SPANISH CREAM. 

Put the yolks of eight eggs, four ounces of 
sugar andaquart of milk intoa double boiler 
and cook slowly till it thickens. Add to it two 
ounces ot powdered gelatine dissolved in a very 
little water. When this is quite cool add a pint 
of freshly made strawberry marmalade, a gill of 
rum and a pint of whipped cream. Put into 
mould and set on ice till the cream is quite stiff 
and firm, which will take probably from two to 
four hours. 


<> 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Feather pillows, ifthecovers are quite clean, 
are benefited by leaving out in a summer rain, 
afterwards sunning them for several days on the 
clothesline. Down quilts may be treated sim- 
ilarly, without the slightest danger of injury. 
There will be some shrinkage. 

A professional cleaner says that the best 
method of cleansing lace curtains at home is to 
make a suds of warm water, white castile soap 
and a little borax. If the curtains are very dirty, 
scrub them gently with a soft scrubbing brush. 
Lace curtains should never be rubbed between 
the hands. This stretches the mesh, and is very 
likely to tear holes in it. When quite clean, 
rinse in clear water to which a little borax has 
been added, squeeze between the hands, but do 
not wring, and dry in a sheet. 

Of the making of baskets there is no end, for 
the girl of the period has put into Indian weaves 
all the enthusiasm she formerly brought to bear 
on her painting and bicycling. Big tray shapes, 
useful alike for the family mending and the 
pasteboards of visitors, offer broad surfaces for 
experimental stitches and designs. One of the 
kind finished last week is made of stoat rattan in 
the natural shade with an overlapping series of 
curves along the sides in a foliage-green color. 
But the strong rattan can be manipulated only by 
fingers to the manner trained. Finer materials 
are preferred by beginners at the art. The acme 
of the enthusiastic basket-maker’s ambition is to 
color her own fibre, and in so doing many a girl 
is obtaining unique and original effects. 

Sardines grilled in the chafing-dish is a good 
course with which to begin a Sunday-night tea. 
Drain the ol from a box of fair-sized sardines, 
and when the blazer is hot lift each carefully iuto 
iton the blade of a knife. Saute the sardines 
slightly, turning carefully. Sprinkle over eacha 
few drops of lemon juice, and serve them on 
small squares of toasted bread ,or sandwich style 
bet ween saltine crackers. 

No relish is more delicious with cold meat 
than spiced blackberries. For each quart of 
ripe berries allow half a pound of sugar, and for 
each four quarts{half a pint of vinegar and half an 
ounce each of cloves, allspice and cinnamon. 
Put the berries, the sugar and the vinegar into a 
preserving kettle. Tie all the spices together in 
a@ bag of coarse muslin and add to the fruit. 
Then place over the fire. Heat slowly and boil 
for four minutes. Then remove the berries with 
a skimmer and place them in a sieve. Return 
the syrup that drips from this into the kettle and 
let it boil until it threads. Put the berries into a 
large jar and pour the hot syrup over them, or 
pack in patent jars inthe same manner. Cover 
tightly and store in a cool place. 

A little sugar added to the water used for bast- 
ing the roast, especially if it be veal, improves 
its flavor. 

Fish, particularly the salt-water kind, is better 
if, when it is boiled, a cupful of good cider vine- 
gar is mixed with the water. 

For prime corned-beef hash moisten the mixt- 
ure of meat and potatoes with a rich stock and 
season with salt and paprika. Some persons add 
a trace of sugar. 

Apple, Nut and Celery Salad.—Use equal parts 
or any proportion convenient at the time. Split 
the celery stalks, lay several together, and shave 
off in thin slices. Use almonds, peanuts, pecans 
or walnuts, removing skins when possible, aud 
cutting or chopping in small pieces. Do not pre- 
pare the apples until ready to put the mixture 
together. Cut them ineighths, pare and cut from 
the end in thin slices. Season the mixture with 
salt and paprika, and mix with French or may- 
onnaise dressing. 

Prof. John B. Smith, professor of entomology 
at Rutgers College, writes inthe Harper’s Weekly 
of the habits ot mosquitoes and the means that 
should be taken to exterminate them. A for- 
gotten bucket of water in one’s cellar will serve to 
develop thousands, or even a tin can in which 
water remains continuously for more than a 
week may serve us a source of supply; and pools 
of stagnant water are prolific breeding-places. 
“ To make any campaign entirely effective,” says 
Professor Smith, “ all breeding-places must be 
dealt with; and for this purpose there is no more 
effective destructive agency than kerosene oil of a 
low grade.” The surface of the water should be 
coated with the oil, and if the applications are 
repeated at short intervals the method is abso- 
lutely effective. A better remedy, however, 1s to 
destroy the breeding-places altogether by grad- 
ing the depressions that fill with the rains. 
Water-barrels and imperfectly closed cisterns 





may be kept quite safe by placingin them afew 
little fish of almost any species. 


Fasbion Notes. 


oe Nothing more luxurious has been offered in 
the shops than some of the new fancy silks and 
combination silks and velvets, which are in- 
tended for evening wear and very dressy occa- 
sions. Little if any trimming need be thought 
of with these silks. @ material is so rich and 
80 decorative that it can carry little in the way of 
embellishment, excepting lace garnitures and 
jewels. Adress pattern with a background of 
soft finish white satin has woven into its breadths 
a large design of velvet figures in pale blue sur- 
rounded with white leaves of broche silk. The 
material is almost like one of the old-fashioned 
‘“* stand alone” silks, except that it hasa softness 
and pliability which the old silks lacked. 

e*. Silk muslins covered with large flower 
designs, woven or printed, are lovely for dancing 
and for youthful evening frocks. A white muslin 
has a very Japanese appearance with a huge 
pattern of iris in black. Th's silk muslinis to be 
had in sunplaited skirt widths. The printed mus- 
lins are preferred for sunplaiting. ; 

o*, Lovely also for sunplaiting or for folded and 
shirred models are the shaded silk and liberties. 
These ombres come in all the pale and pastel 
hues, pink, blue, mauve, violet and yellow. They 
usually show four stripes which shade into each 
other mysteriously, but are yet quite distinct, 
and, when the material is gathered or shirred, 
show more plainly than in straight breadths. 

e*, A material which threatens to outrival the 
long preferred crepe de chine is a mixture of silk 
and linen called eolian. It somewhat resembles 
poplin in its general appearance, but is lighter 
and airier than that fabric. Its great beauty lies 
in the delicate sheen of its surface. It comes in 
black and colors, and costs from $1.50 to $2 a 
yard, double width. 

e*, There are several of these simple, quaint- 
looking gowns at the show, among them a black 
taffeta trimmed all over with diamonds and 
squares of velvet ribbon, put on lattice fashion. 
This gown is also a princess, and has very long 
shoulders, and is so full around the hem as to 
suggest the era of hoopskirts. 

e*. A much more modern-looking gown is made 
of lemon-colored broadcloth combined with ivory 
lace bandings. The clothis cut in strips, three 
of which are put in the skirt with alternate rows 
oflace. The lace is peculiarly arranged. Be- 
tween each strip of cloth are two of lace. They 
are sewed together, the lower one being veiled 
with thin black silk muslin. The veiled band has 
@ grayish appearance and gives a note to the 
whole gown. The waist has a yoke of lace, 
spangled lightly with steel and trimmed with 
small daisy-like flowerettes made of very narrow 
violet ribbon velvet. 

a®,A simple but very distinguished evening 
waist is made of white silk muslin. Itis fastened 
in the back and is tucked to form a yoke. Over 
the yoke is arranged a shaw! collar, which falls 
in a deep point over the bust and in other points 
over the shoulders. It is straight across the back. 
The collar is made of very narrow bands of white 
satin, woven in a diamond-shaped pattern and 
fastened with French knots. The little strips 
were merely laid upon the pattern, crossed regu- 
larly, and tacked together. There's a deep cuff 
made of the satin bunds and laid over the tucked 
muslin. The puff of the sleeve is tucked wideiy 


around the arm. 
a*, Of the materials for rather dressier waists, 


suitable for house wear, and to go with jacket 
suits, it is recommended that they match in 
color, or at least approach in tone, the skirts 
with which they are worn. Taffeta is not much 
used for silk waists, peau de sole, surah, peau de 
cygne and crepe de chine being considered more 
desirable. Accordion-plaited waists of chiffon 
and other light materials are stylish and pretty. 
Velvet waists are seen, mostly in plain effects. 
The spotted and metal dotted velveteens of last 
season are not much cared for now. 

e*, A charming dinner waist for an ** at home ” 
Ginner is of pale blue silk muslin, accordion 
plaited. The sleeves are elbow length and are 
untrimmed. There is a stock collar of the muslin 
laid in folds and striped around thetop and bot- 
tom with the narrowest of Irish lace bands. With 
the waist is worn a deep collar of [rish lace which 
does not meet by several inches. Indeed, it is 
little more than a shoulder decoration. 

e*, A deep-cream lace waist to wear with a 
brown-silk coat and skirt is bloused under a 
be tha-like arrangement made of three circular 
folds of brown silk. These folds appear under a 
round yoke of the lace. The yoke is continued 
down the front of the blouse in a stole. There is 
a high girdle of brown chiffon velvet, a fold of 
which delicate material finishes the top of the 
lace collar and the silk cuff. The lace of the 
waist is embroidered lightly with brown span- 
gles. It is beautifully in harmony with the 
brown silk skirt, even when the jacket is not 
worn. 

a*aThe staple furs this year will be the old stand 
bys, such as marten, broadtail, mink, chinchilla, 
silver fox, lynx and bear. The fads will be 
monkey, moleskin and ‘squirrel. Ermine is a- 
ways more or less used. It soils easily, and is 
therefore not a desirable fur for ordinary wear. 
There are several novelties, white baby lamb, 
Persian paw, seal red fox, and one or two dyed 
furs under fancy names. One of these is said to 
be an almost perfect imitation of Russian sable. 

a*, Moleskin, which few can think a beautiful 
fur, owes part of its popularity to its pliability. 
Almost anything can be done with it, and the 
combination of materials now so universally 
demanded, allows this rather commonplace fur 
an opportunity which it would not otherwise 
have. A half-length coat of moleskin is quite 
elaborately trimmed around the shoulders with 
blue and white embroidered bands. The sleeves 
are wide and flowing, and have undersleeves of 
furry white zibeline spotted with velvet to simu- 
late ermine. A touch of the blue and white em- 
breidery finishes the cuff. 

es The handsomest of the early fall hats are 
those made entirely of feathers, not birds or 
wings or breasts, but simply shapes with feath- 
ers laid flatly on them. Some beautitul color 
combinations are achieved, in blues, browns and 
crimsons. These hats need no trimming, unless 
a velvet knot or a buckle 1s desired, and in view 
of this fact are not expensive. They are the 
prettiest ready-to-wear hats that have been 
showr. 

a%e That some of the great vogue of the sepa- 
rate waist has departed no one doubts, but it has 
by no means disappeared, nor will it for some 
years tocome. Separate waists, like many other 
things and people, have simply found their 
proper place. They are not dressy, and should 
be worn only for every-day occasions. The shops 
are showing a fine variety of heavy white wash 
materials for winter waists, and there are many 
kinds of flannel waistings to choose from. Care- 
ful persons will regretto see somany cotton 
flannels. These are frightfully inflammable, and 
are therefore dangerous things to wear. 
A gooc quality of French, or even S$ otch 
flannel is sate enough, but some of the 
cheaper flannels, especially those with a furry 
surface, take fire very quickly. Itis a good plan 
to try samples of various fabrics, touching a 
match to each and observing the effect. 

a* The collarless effects in jacket suits and in 
coats please the furriers, who see in the popular- 
ity of the style a strong demand for fur collars 
and other neckwear. Flat tippets, stecks and 
ties, with shaped ends are stylish and becoming. 
While neckwear has grown smaller, muffs have 
increased in size. The most fashionable of these 
resemble the huge mufts seen in the portraits of 
Gainsborough, Reynolds and Madame Lebrun. 

a“s AS far as one may prophecy at this early 
day, no fabric will equal zibeline in popularity 
for street gowns and coats. There are many 
qualities of this goods, one, unrivaled for hand- 
some evening wraps and for children’s coats, 
having a nap as thick and deep as fur. 

e*s The general lines of evening coats for the 
coming fall and winter do not show any marked 
changes. The sleeves of many coats, particu- 
larly the more dressy ones, are simply enor- 
mous. Some consist of puffs slashed with ruffles, 
or another puff pulled through, or with lace frills 
trimming huge puffs. A popular sleeve is large 
and loose, being gathered into a wide cuff, which 
flaresover the hand. The sleeve is slashed on 
the outside of the arm and has a full undersleeve 
of all-over lace or embroidery underneath. An- 
other model consists of a single huge puff gath- 
ered into a ruffie at the wrist and slashed up the 
inside of the arm to show a second puff of lace, 
embroidered with chenille. The sleeve is lined 
with white satin and there is an edge of gold bro. 








oe princess gown of black zibeline at the 
New York Fashion Show attracts attention. It 
is striped up and down with inch-wide black ve}- 
vet ribbon, the yoke, wide girdle and broad hem 
being formed of a basket weaving of the ribbon. 
The effect is quaint but pretty. Above the hen, 
and reaching half-way to the waist is a doub|i. 
— of velvet ribbon, almost covering the zibe 

ine. 

es Another echo of 1860 styles is the fashion o 
trimming youthful evening gowns with tiny 
wreaths of rosebuds.—New York Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“‘ The end of friendship is a commerce th: most 
strict and homely that can be joined; more strict 
than any of which we have experience. It is for 
aid and comfort through all the relations and 
passages of life and death. It is fit for serene 
days, and graceful gifts, and country rambles, 
but also for rough roads and hard fare, ship- 
wreck, poverty and persecution. It keeps com- 
pany with the sallies of the wit and the trances 
of religion. We areto dignify to each other the 
daily needs and offices of man’s life, and em- 
bellish it by courage, wisdom and unity. It 
should never fall into something usual and 
settled, but should be alert and inventive, and 
add rhyme and reason to what was drudgery.” 


Any] friendship that is worth the name 
has, in itself, theelements of permanency. 
It is a spiritual gift and it inherits immor- 
tality. People talk lightly of broken friend- 
ships, but that which is true cannot be 
broken. The term, however, is one used 
too easily. There are many forms of ac- 
quaintance and even of pleasant and agree- 
able companionship which are by no means 
to be mistaken for friendship, although they 
have their place and a not unimportant one 
in life. Itisin friendships of the spirit that 
there may lie relations quite beyond the mo- 
mentary conveniences, or entertainments, of 
the present stage of life. The friendship 
which is that of the spirit is hedged about 
with sacred recognition. It is held in the 
inner life, afar and apart from the matters 
that engage the common day. It is a foun- 
tain of perpetual refreshment, whose spring 
is hidden, but whose currents inspire every 
energy that makes toward the complex art 
of living. 

Yet, the more high and poetic and en- 
chanted is this exaltation of feeling, the 
more, by a paradox, can it be drawn upon 
for every homely need and demand of daily 
experience. The strength of a noble friend- 
ship is like the strength of religious feeling, 
in that it is never to be conserved to mere 
ecstasy and exaltation, but drawn upon for 
the most practical needs of our human life. 
“I do not wish to treat friendships 
daintily,”’ said Emersun, “but with rough- 
est courage. When they are real, they are 
not glass threads or frostwork, but the solid- 
est thing we know.”’ 

The friendship that is worth the having 
or the holding will live through winters of 
gloom and desolation, as well as through 
summers of bloom and beauty. 

“* It was never meant for the mean; 

It requireth courage stout. 
Souls above doubt, 

Valor unbending 

It will reward; 

They shallreturn 

More than they were 

And ever ascending.” 

The evolution of life is by the spiral,— 
ever advancing and ever ascending. All 
that is truest and finest in feeling and in 
thought shall be carried on to the next 
higher plane. 

** This world is not conclusion, 
A sequel lies beyond.” 

And the entrance on the next higher plane 
of life is by no means necessarily delayed 
until after death. A new life, a new world, 
may begin tomorrow as well as half a cent- 
ury later, and all that was genuine in 
social relations has its perpetual evolution 
into new states that companion new expe- 
riences. In any friendship that is worth the 
name, Truth, Trust and Tenderness combine. 
Sincerity is the initial condition of friend- 
ship, and mutual trust is an integral part of 
mutual sincerity. The faith of friendship 
means, too, a very profound and exalted 
quality. It involves sufficient imagination 
to comprehend much that is not seen. It 
involves that subtle divination of sympathy 
and of intuition that can understand with- 
out words and explanations. ‘A friend is 
a person with whom [ may be sincere.’”’ 
says Emerson. ‘Before him I may think 
aloud. lam arrived at last in the presence 
of a man so real and equal, that I may drop 
even those undermost garments of dissimu- 
lation, courtesy, and second thought, which 
men never put off, and may deal with him 
with the simplicity and wholeness with 
which one chemical atom meets another.”’ 

A friend is not only a person with whom 
one may be sincere, but a friend, also, is 
the person who never misunderstands. In- 
tuitive perception, as well as trust and ten- 
derness, wiil instinctively discriminate be- 
tween the mere chance expression of a 
moment, and the profound convictions and 
underlying principles of character. In- 
deed, the very essential element in friend- 
ship is that of a capacity of being true to a 
recognized ideal in the other. The person 
may, in certain moods and tenses, some- 
times fail to manifest this ideal of himself 
which his friend holds, but the qualities 
that first produced the impression are real 
and abiding ones, and deserve that unfalter- 
ing trust that creates as well as preserves 
that in which it believes. 

Friendships come to disaster whenever 
the element of exaction enters in. Any re- 
gard that is worth the having does not ask 
measure for measure. It is content to give 
its appreciation, its sympathy, its devotion, 
finding in this giving its highest joy. 

“ Love that asketh love again, 
Finds the barter nought but pain; 
Love that giveth in full store, 
Aye receives as much, and more. 


* Love, exacteth nothing back, 

Never knoweth any lack ; 

Love, compelling love to pay, 

Sees him bankrupt every day.” 
As Emerson so truly says, friendship “is 
for aid and comfort through all the rela- 
tions and passages of life and death.” It 
can hope, bear and believe all things. It 
can live through all darkness of misappre- 
hension ; it can survive all forms of trial 
for it draws its sustenance and its support 
from the diviner realm. Clouds and tem- 
pests may encompass it round about, but 
its glory remains undimmed and its power 
is drawn from the immortal life. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 





——The United States consumes half of the 
sixteen million bags which constitate the world’s 
crop of coffee. 

—tThere are 227 lead pencil factories in Ger- 
many, which employ 2813 persons and export 
each year 1614 tons of pencils, worth $2,000,000. 
—Neither white nor black are colors. When 
all the colors are united in a single ray of light, 
it becomes white. 
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cade. The material of the coat was stamped 
golden-brown velvet trimmed with ecru lace. 


Indianapolis, Ind. (ifnot afflicted, cut this out and 
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THE GREAT LIVER AND STOMACH REMEDY. 


Cures all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
’ . . A se Loss 
Appetite, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Biliousness, Fever, Piles, Etc., and 


nders the system less liable to contract disease. 


OYSPEPSIA. 


RADWAY’S PILLS are a cure for this complaint. They tone up the internal 
. secretions 
aealthy action, restore strength to the stomach, and enable it to perform its functions. ” 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
Or Sent by Mail. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York. 








as Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 





SUMMER'S BORDER-LAND. 


{own silvery distances the shadows play 
While full-flowered summer is passing away, 
silken thistles and swaying golden-rod 
Border the paths she so lovingly trod. 


Her shining glory has turned to yellow sheaves, 
Her beauty is garnered in the changing leaves— 
Whither she goeth is beyond our ken— 

But blessings follow—from the hearts of men. 


In the noonday silence ’neath brooding pine 

She whispered a love-tale (was it yours or mine?) 
To a wandering leaf that was all agleam 

With secrets of autumn—across the stream. 


You! fair herald, my messenger shall be 
And the sweetest of tokens I’ll give to thee— 
For my royal raiment is of green and gold 
With delicate perfume in every fo'd— 


Now hie thee quickly! on the zephyr’s wing 
And back with you, autumnal escort bring!— 
For I would journey—long ere the sun shall set— 


-Or the lengthening shadows turn to misty jet. 


And the fleecy clouds wandering ’neath the sky, 
Caught the passiouate echo of summer’s cry— 
From autumn’s cloud-land in crimson array 

An armed fancy—summer fades away. 


. 


Echoes of song—a beauteous after-glow, 

The weary heart of summer is beating slow, 

Out of the mist—a slanting shadow creeps— 

Autumn’s sentinels watch—and summer sleeps. 
GEORGE HERRIOTT. 
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THE HARVEST DAYS. 


Stars are peepin’ 
Overhead; 

Little birds are 
All abed. 


’Nother hard day’s 
Work is o’er. 

Tune the fiddles! 
Clear the floor! 


Hear the lazy 
Murm’rin’ breeze 

Whisperin’ love to 
All the trees. 


All the harvest’s 
Gathered in. 

Let the merry 
Dance begin. 


Amy’s cheeks are 
Blushin’ red, 

Thinkin’ of the 
Words she said: 


Promised ne’er to 
Leave me more, 
When the harvest. - 
Days were o’er. 
>_> 


THE BELATED LESSON. 


if you could come to me across the years— 
If you could enter now within my door, 
With the calm eyes that knew nor storm or 
tears, 
And the sweet, helpful look you always wore. 


If you should touch my shoulder—as in fear 
Lest my response be fretful or unkind, 
Dear heart, I’d seize the hand that hovered 
near, 
And just a warm, glad welcome you should 
find. 
Surely the pretty moods that once I knew 
Would shame meif you came, so brave and 
tried; 
I should forget myself and think of you, 
And the sore burdens that you strove to 
hide. 
I think I should inquire, How went the day? 
And note your trembling lips, so quick to 
smile; 
And bid you rest, nor let you go away 
Till we had talked of hopeful 
awhile. 
Ah me, it was a little thing to learn; 
But, oh, I stand as if by some locked gate, 
And view the far-off fields, and thirst and 





things 


yearn 
Because the words of love were learned too 
late. —Louis Dodge. 





TO THE MAN WHO TRIED. 


Not all of life it is to win; 
True hearts respect the man 
Who lifts his banner and goes in 
To do the best he cau. : 


Three times, Sir Thomas, you have sought 
To lift the trophy up, 

But all the Shamrocks that you brought 
Have failed to win the Cup. 


So gallantly you led the fight, 
So true your pluck and pride, 
We claim with heartiness the right 
To praise the Man who Tried. 


The world has smiled on you, Sir Tom, 
And may it while you live; 

Forgive us if we keep you from 
The Cup we could not give. 


How better far than rank or fame 
It is to be content— 

To take with gratitude, not blame, 
The goods the gods have sent. 


So now, Sir Tom, restrain your tears, 
Nor rail against the Fates; 
Content you with the Cup that Cheers 
— er N., in New York Sun. 
The daily round of life—man’s broken faith, 
The shock of accident, the smart of pain, 
Love’s hunger, disappointment’s mocking wraith 
Bereavement’s anguish, sudden passion’s 
stain— 
© hopeful soul of mine! the daily round 
Of life for thee is no less hard or black 
Than other mortals in their passage sound: 
How sing'st thou, then—so often on the rack? 
And soul makes answer: ‘ Would it help my 
state 
To hail Despair? to curse? or clap the breast?” 
Nay! but a song will direst ill abate, 
And bring the burdened heart unbounded rest. 
Or joy or grief I learn to greet as friend, 
And find in each life’s angel and life’s end. 
—James H. West, in Christian Register. 





I believe 
hat woman in her deepest degradation, 
Holds something sacred, something undefiled, 
Some pledge and keepsake of her higher nature, 
And, like the diamond in the dark,-retains 
Some quenchless gleam of the celestial light! 
—Longfellow. 
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He said that the longest journey 
Was all on the road to rest; 

He said the children’s wisdom 
Was the wisest and the best; 





He said there was joy in sorrow 
Far more than the tears in mirth, 
And he knew there was God in heaven, : 
Because there was Love on earth. 
—Rennell Rodd, in Myrtle and Oak. 





Robina-Anne. 


“Now, I wonder—1!” said Robina-Anne; and 
again I wonder—1!” Robina-Anne had a soft, 
round chin with a dimple in it. She had soft, 
round eyes and an infinitely sly and captivating 
habit of looking sideways out of them. She 
looked in this fashion now at her young man. 

“* I should so like to know,” she said, beginning 
quite afresh, “if you really love me, Charlie, or 
only think you do?” 

“ Why, Robina-Anne,what a question! Haven’t 
we been engaged a whole six months?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Robina-Anne, looking down. 
“I am taking it for granted that you thought you 
loved me six months ago.” 

“* I loved you,” he corrected her. 

“I'll grant you that,” she said. “I was only 
wondering about the present, you see, Charlie.” 

“And I wonder what gives you such strange 
thoughts, Robina-Anne?” 

“ Having nothing better to think about, per- 
haps, Charlie.” 

“But you have, girl! Youhave, dear! Aren’t 
we going to be married in a month from now? 
When we've been married six years or—or sixty 
—when we’ve been through all the—the trials 
and things they warn us about, you know—will 
be time enough to start wondering if my love has 
stood the—the strain and all that; but now—”’ 

He was a good youth and handsome, but not 
fluent. 

Robina-Anne, however, seemed to understand 
him. 

“*I know, Charlie,” she said; “I quite know. 
But in sixty years of married life we should be- 
come so very used to each other, everything 
would be so inevitable, as it were, that to begin, 
really begin analyzing our feelings then, would 
seem a little unnecessary; it couldn’t make many 
years difference anyhow, could it? And so, if 
ever we get as far as sixty years together, my 
advice, uttered now for the benefit of the pair of 
old sillies we should have become, would be, 
leave it alone—and think of better things, of 
course. But I think the present might be worth 
deciding about.” 

““We decided it,’ the lad said stoutly, “ six 
months ago.” 

““We decided six months ago for—for six 
months ago,” said Robina-Anne. ‘“ We thought 
a great deal about it, and oh!—and we certainly 
talked a great deal about it, and I believe we 
were both quite honest. Charlie’”—she broke off 
to say, in a tone that was an odd misfit with the 
evenness of the rest of her speech— ‘ Charlie, 
you meant every word you said, didn’t you, 
dear?” 

* Every blessed word of it! ”’ 

‘* Yes,” she went on, “ we decided quite com- 
fortably for then. But one changes—one grows 
—Oh, Charlie! Charlie! ”’ 

“What?” the lad cried, rougbly seizing her 
delicate wrists; trying toread her look. ‘“ What 
do you mean? ” 

‘*{ mean I have seen you changing—seen you 
grow—”’ 

A gasp escaped him, a wordless cry. He let go 
her wrists. 

“ Take hold of my hands again, Charlie. Look 
into my eyes! I have seen it all—and it does not 
hurt,” ended Robina-Anne. 

With steady eyes she watched the play of 
emotions on his face. Relief first of all and 
amazement and appreciation of herself, but quite 
a new appreciation, and over everything and be- 
yond everything again—relief, clearing from his 
troubled brow, that wasthe index of his simple 
mind, a multitude of doubts, and making room 
for a new, an overmastering joy. 

“So we shan’t be married in a month, Charlie— 
or ever,” said Robina-Anne. She drew her hands 
from his, and then, without a backward look, she 
left him alone, as he longed to be, that he might 
slowly realize, and take unto himself this un- 
expected good—yes, actually good fortune that 
had come to him! 

For, incredible as it seems, this young man 
who might have had, in one short month, Robina- 
Anne to wife—Robina-Anne, with a thousand 
tricks, a thousand graces; with a dimpled chin, 
and soft, round eyes that could look—how 
innocent; that could look—how sly! with 
a laugh that set you laughing you knew not, 
cared not, wherefore, with a soft, sweet, wheed- 
ling tongue, and a tender, impetuous woman’s 
heart to guide, into harmless ways, her childish 
trickery—who might, strange, strange young 
man, have kept for his lifelong charming this 
bundle of sweet charms, had yet grown in six 
short months into believing he Joved better a 
young woman as dull and heavy as himself! She 
had, it is true, some money of her own, but what 
is a trifling sum of money to compare with so 
much? He wasa prudent young man and well- 
meaning, but sadly devoid of taste. 

Robina-Anne had a rosy mouth with a delicate 
upward curve at either corner. God made it for 
her to laugh with, and she principally used it for 
that. She set it bravely to laughter through the 
days that followed, and she drilled ber blue eyes 
into taking their cue from her laughing mouth. 
It was the first timein her sunny life that her 
mirth had needed coaxing out of her. But she 
had this much mercy on herself, that, having 
started her Charlie on the way to happiness, she 
contrived to see as little as possible of his prog- 
ress upon that checkered path. 

So that she did not hear how the young woman 
with a little money very flatly and finally refused 
poor, prudent Charlie’s outstretched hand and 
unstaple heart. Perhaps she had previously 
thought out a prettier investment for her money. 
As that may be, Robina-Anne heard nothing of it 
and only reluctantly pictured him steeped in new 
joys until she came upon him very evidently 
steeped contrariwise, in a fit of deep dejection. 
He was sitting upon a convenient gate, a gate 
that Robina-Anne had often shared with him, 
and his face was gloomy to a degree defying de- 
scription. 

“Qh, you poor Charlie! ’’ exclaimed Robina- 
Anne. “ Don’t tell me you’re tired of her already 
and in love with a third girl.” 

* J’ve done with girls,” growled Charlie. 

‘Done! Broken it off so soon? ” 

“ She wouldn’t have me,” Charlie explained. 

Then the laughter really deserted the blue 
eyes of Robina-Anne. 

“ And you want her so much! Poor, dear old 
Charlie! ” 

She climbed the gate—it was every bit as much 
her property as his. She put an arm through 
his, being close to his side—a warm and most 
comforting presence. 

“Dear ‘Charlie! And you wanted her so 
much! ” 

“ Well, I don’t want her—now,” said Charlie. 

Then suddenly a swift blush covered her face, 
and she would have jumped to the ground if he 
had not stopped her with a very strong arm. 

“Let me go!” she panted. “Ob, I had for- 
gotten that I have no right to comfort you any 
longer!”’ 

“T don’t want pcre longer,” said 

harlie, ‘if you’ll only stop where you are. 

7 Didn’t ae love her, then?” said Robina- 
e, startled into staying. 

ane” said Chariie. Me It seems I didn’t; that 

I only thought I did.” 

« and when did you find it out?” 7 

“ { think—on my way toask ker to marry me. 

“ What?’’ Robina-Anne shot a sideways glance 
at him. ‘Now, what made you find it out then, 
Charlie?” 





“The thought of a girl called Robina-Anne,” 
pe Charile, mournfully, “and—all I’d lost in 

“* But you went on? Why did you go on?” 

“I—I’m like that,” said Charlie, with rare in- 
sight. * And there seemed nothing better to do. 
You had given me to understand—don’t you re- 
es Don’t you see?” 

“‘I see and remember. But n 
bother about unde: theta” oe 
_ “Well? Well, Robina-Anne?” ~ 

‘“‘—- Much longer, Charlie! ” 

“I’ve been no better than a great big fool,” 
said Charlie, simply. “But, Lord! I was thank- 
ful when that girl sent me packingas I deserved! 
Although I never dreamed of this—of anything 
to be compared with this, you darling Robina- 
Anne!” 

“ Didn’t you?” said Robina-Apne. “ Didn’t 
you? Now, I do call that silly of you! ” 

But, admitting he was a silly young man and 
slow, then didn’t luck serve him nicely? And 
where he needs defence, let it be taken into con- 
sideration that this is the story of Robina-Anne, 
who would gladly have bartered her blue eyes 
any day-for the least thing that he wanted.—L. 
Parry Truscott, in the Sketch. 


Douth’s Department. 


MOTHER’S MOTTO. 
I give you a motto, my little child, 
To take with you everywhere,— 
Into the play world, into the real world, 
Into the world of care. 


‘** Not the things I like to do, 
But the things that are right to do. 
Not everything that I want to do, 
But whatever 1 ought to do.” 


This is the way to be good and great, 
This is the way to master your fate. 
This is the beautiful, blessed way 
That will make you glad at the end of the day. 


“Not the things that I like to do, 
But the things that are right to do. 
Not everything that I want to ao, 
But whatever I ought to do.” 
—Grace C. Littlefield, in Christian Register. 
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A Maine Bear Story. 

‘Mighty queer what tastes the four-legged 
critters have,” said ’Lias Cookson, the Eustis 
trapper and guide, as he sat on a stool in front of 
the cigar case at the drug store and told stories. 
“There is old Doug, the best known trapper of 
Eustis, who says that bear an’ sich are the best 
food that a fox ever gets hold of. Old Doug 
killed a den full of Maine black bear some time 
back, an’ no sooner had he got ’em skun than he 
found that there was a row of foxes a-lyin’ 
around the den in the bushes waitin’ for him to 
get out of the way so they could eat up the car- 
casses of the bears. Foxes like bear meat. 1 
dunno as I like it very well myself. Old Doug 
shot one bear in the head, an’ the critter walked 
nigh fifteen miles out in the forest afterward 
afore he fell down an’ died. And the next day, 
when old Doug followed the trail, he found that 
a@ fox had been shadderin’ the bear all the way, 
and that after the bear was finally dead, he had 
made meal off’n bear steak. 

** But bear themselves is ’bout the worst folks 
n the woods for their special liking’s. Every- 
body knows that bear will hang around a bee- 
hive for months just a-hoping that the tree will 
falldown an’ they can get atthe honey. I have 
seen ’em watch a tree all summer. They will 
leave ripe raspberries any time for real bangup 
honey. But what I was a-going to tell you about 
was about how a bear came down ofif’n Bald 
mountain t’other night, an’ well-nigh scared Hen 
Fletcher outer his skin. It was ’long first of the 
sugarin season, and Hen had nigh five hundred 
trees tapped. He was a-bilin’ the sap in a 
sugar-house that had one door and a window. 
The window was high up inthe gable, and the 
door was opposite. Hen had‘ seen bear tracks 
around the orchard afore he got well ter tappin’ 
trees, but it didn’t occur to him that the bear 
would trouble bim much. 

‘* He was workin’ late one night, keepin’ the 
fires goin’ under the kittles, when he sorter fell 
asleep under the influence of the sweet steam in 
the sugar-house and the hot fires, over the kit- 
tles. When he woke up he see a shadowy form 
that he thought was a man standin’ against his 
sugar table at the other end and weatin’ up the 
maple candy that he had laid out to cool. ‘ What 
air ye doin’ there?’ sez he. The man didn’t say 
nothin’, but kep’ right on gobblin’ down the 
candy, an’ that sorter made Hen Fletcher mad 
as a hornet. The corner of the sugar-house 
where the man was a-eatin’ the candy was dark- 
ish, but he callated he could see well nuff, an’ he 
ups with a club and flings it straight at the fel- 
low’s head. 

“ The fellar turned ’round, and ‘ Whif!’ came 
the whistle of a mad bear. He stepped outer the 
shadder, an’ still standin’ on his hind legs made 
at Hen Fletcher. Hen didn’t wait to shake hands. 
He went up the ladder and through the winder 
sash, glass an’ all. The bear ran into the kettle 
of half-reduced syrup and burned his paws till he 
roared with pain. Then he got out o’ the sap- 
house and wentone way like a scared sheep, an’ 
Hen Fletcher, with part of the winder frame 
hangin’ to his head, went the other way. It was 
daylight before the owner of that sap went back. 
Then he got his rifle an’ chased up the bear. He 
shot him near the farm of Frank Chick of Madrid, 
an’ a mighty good lookin’ bear he was, too. But 
Hen says that after this he’ll shut bis saphouse 
door when he’s bilin’ syrup at night.”—Portland 
(Me.) Express. 
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In a Chinese School. 


To learn to read and write in China means 
about as much work for the youngster who 
undertakes it as mastering five or six languages, 
such as English, French and German. To begin 
with, the Chinese language has no alphabet. 
Every character used stands for a word. There 
is not even any way of telling the sound of a word 
except by hearing it pronounced by the teacher. 
To learn to read means that the small student 
must be able to understand thousands of these 
different characters at sight, and pronounce 
them according to the local dialect: 

As arule a Chinese school is not divided into 
classes. Each scholar has his separate lesson, 
consisting of a number of lines to be learned “‘ by 
heart.” He has to study aloud and in conse- 
quence, the noise in a Chinese schoolroom would 
drive the average American teacher frantic. At 
first the pupil does not understand any of the 
words he learns by rote. The meanings are all 
explained to him later on. This is the kind of 
school that in China keeps seven days in the 
week, with very few holidays throughout the 
year. 
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The Monkeys Counted to Three. 


But as regards animals being able to count, a 
case once came under my notice where it was 
proved that monkeys could count upto three, 
put no further. A Colonel Bowker, one of Na- 
tal’s most enlightened and enthusiastic natural- 
ists, was once staying at a hotel near Dur- 
ban, close to which was an oblong patch 
cleared in the bush and planted with mealies, 
which were ripe, the stalks being higher than 
a man’s head. Monkeys were annoying the 
proprietor by making excursions from the 
bush into the field, and throwing down about 
fifty times as many cobs as they tackled inter- 
nally. Colonel Bowker, who firmly believed that 
monkeys could count only up toa certain num- 
ber, took three friends with him into the field 
with guns, openly. Naturally the monkeys were 
not taking any lead just then. But shortly one 
man walked out with his gun over his shoulder 
and made straight for the hotel; a second did 
ditto, and thena third. Then the monkeys went 
for that mealie patch, with, of course, the inevit- 
able result that some of them did not leave it!— 
The Asian 











Historical. 


—tThistleton Dyer says that George II. of 
England in moments of fitfulness and impatience 
would vent his feelings by kicking his hat about 
the room. When incensed either with his min- 
isters or his attendants he was sometimes not 
master of his actions nor attentive to preserve 
his dignity. On these occasions his hat and 
sometimes his wig became the objects on which 
he expended hisanger. Frederic III. of Prussia 
was too lazy to turn the handle of a door, but 





—tThere are three inconspicuous granite 
landmarks along the Bowery and Third avenue In 
New York city, that still stand to mark the line of 
the old Boston post road. They are the one-mile 
stone, on the Bowery, opposite Rivington street; 
the two-mile stone, near Sixteenth street, and 
the five-mile stone on Third avenue,near Seventy- 
seventh street, the distance being measured from 
City Hall. If these old stones have outlived 
their usefulness, now that the city has crowded 
the open country miles to the north of them, they 
have not lost their historic interest as reminders 
of the old Colonial thoroughfare that tired gentle- 
men ‘in wigs and exhausted ladies in Empire 
gowns traveled from the Hub, and that General 
Washington marched over when the British 
pulled down their flags at the Battery. 

—tThe excavations at Oxyrhynchus, says the 
Independent, have produced another fragment 
of a Greek papyrus containing some new “ logia’” 
which seem to be as important as those discov 
ered In 1897 at the same place. The new papyrus 
is very imperfectly preserved, but contains six 
sayings, each of them introduced, as in the docu- 
ment earlier found, by the words “ Jesus saith,” 
and the whole is introduced as “ the words which 
Jesus, the living Lord, spake” to two of his dis- 
ciples. Two of the sayings are to be found In the 
gospel as we haveit. These are: “ The king- 
aom of God is within you,” and “Many that 
are first shall be last, and the last shall be 
first.” Part of one of the others, “He that 
wanders shall reign and he that reigns shall 
rest,” is quoted by Clement of Alexandria. as 
from the gospel according to the Hebrews. 

——The hansom was the invention of Joseph 
Hansom, the architect of the Birmingham (Eng- 
land) Town Hall. But the two-wheeled cab, 
which he patented in 1834, little resembles the 
vehicle which now bears his name. It had a 
square, sedan-chair shaped body, hung between 
two wheels nearly eight feet high. The driver’s 
seat was in front, as also was the aoor; the fare 
entered the cab between the wheel and shaft. 
The modern hansom was adapted from this 
original by Messrs. Gillet and Chapman. It isa 
peculiarly English vehicle, and no foreign nation 
has ever compassed the dogged courage of the 
Briton who can sit. calmly inside it. 

——Beyond all doubt, the stone monument 
found by De Morgan in Susa, says Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, in the Wentury, is the most impor- 
tant document for the history of civilization that 
has been discovered in many years. It carries 
back the history of law for a thousand years or 
more than that previously known. It tells us 
how strong was the sense of justice ata period 
which we have been too ready to regard as 
wholly barbaric. Most creditable has been the 
speed with which this great inscription has heen 
given to the world. There was no waiting. 
Within less than a year after it was found the 
text and translation were given to the world ina 
magnificent volume prepared by Pere Scheil, one 
of the best Assyrian scholars living, who has 
thus seta generous example tothe scholars of 
other countries, and one thatis much needed. 








Hotes and Queries. 


FIREPROOF Woop.—‘S.D.’.: Though there 
are a number of different ktnds of wood, ebony, 
ironwood, etc., of such close, hard fibre that even 
the fiercest fire has difficulty in “ getting hold” 
of it, there is only one sort, so far as now known, 
that is practically fireproof. This is a small, 
scraggy tree, a native of South America, called 
the shopala, with thick, tough, stringy bark, full 
ofa sort of fire-resisting sap. This curious shrub 
grows largely on the great, grassy savannas, 
which are swept by fire almost every year during 
the heat of the summer. There it thrives splen- 
didly, for the annual scourge only kills off its 
bigger and hardier competitors and leaves the 
ground frze for the growth of this vegetable 
asbestos. 

SLEEP.—“ James”: Thewhole body does not 
become insensible atthe same time. According 
to the researches of the French physiologist, 
Cabanis, it is the muscles of the legs and arms 
which lose their power first. Next, those which 
support the head, and, thirdly, the muscles which 
sustain the back. So, too, with the senses. The 
sense of sight sleeps first, then the sense of taste 
and next the sense of smell. Hearing goes fourth, 
and last of all the sense of touch. 

HEARING OF ANIMALS.—‘R. N.”: The 
champion of all creatures for hearing, and one 
that hears a sound that is over one hundred de- 
grees beyond your own limit,is the common 
thrush, and you may often amuse yourself by 
watching him at it. He can hear a lob-worm 
moving under ground, locate him by the noise, 
and haul him out. Often you may see a thrush 
stand perfectly stillon your lawn, cock his ear 
and listen intently, then make a couple of steps 
and haul out a fat lob-worm. 

Tue PuLsE.—‘‘ M. J.”: You imagine that your 
pulse always beat with the same rapidity. This 
is quite a mistake. Your pulse varies with the 
temperature. Thereis aregular annual rhythm 
which may be represented by something like a 
regular curve. Most curious of all, the annual 
rhythms of the pulse in men and women are 
quite different. A man’s pulse beats more 
strongly in wiater and fades to a minimum in 
summer. Woman’s pulse, on the contrary, dis- 
plays a winter minimum and a summer maxi- 
mum. 

Rapium —“ 8.”?: The area where success is 
practically assured is at present not very large 
but in the medical field it is already fairly ex- 
tensive. In the working of X-rays and in the 
marvelous results achieved in the treatment of 
cancer and blindness we have every hope for 
great and universally benefiting results. In 
its industrial application we are somewhat re- 
stricted, according to the Anglo-Indian Review, 
by- the extremely limited supply of radium avail- 
able, but it is stated thata small fraction of an 
ounce, properly employed, would probably pro- 
vide a good light sufficient for several rooms and 
would not require renewal during the present 
century. It has been calculated that the energy 
stored up in one grain of radium is sufficient to 
raise five hundred tons weight a mile high. An 
ounce would, therefere, suffice to drive a fifty- 
horse-power motor car at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour around the world. 

THE THERMOMETER.—“ Investigator”: The 
thermometer was really invented by Sir Isaac 
Newton. He started his scale with the heat of 
the human body and used as his instrument a 
glass tube filled with linseed oil. The lowest 
figure on the scale was the freezing point and 
the highest point boiling water. The starting 
point of this scale was the heat of the human 
body, which he called by the round number 
twelve, as the duo-decimal system was then in 
common use. He divided the space between the 
freezing point and the temperature of the body 
into twelve points and stated that the boiling 
point of water would be about thirty, as 





the temperature must be nearly three 
times that of the human body. When 
Fahrenheit took up the subject, a few 


years later, he used the Newton instrument, 
but, finding the scale not fine enough, divided 
each degree into two parts, and so made the 
measure between the freezing and boiling points 
twenty-four parts instead of twelve. Fahrenheit 
then discovered that he could obtain a lower de- 
gree of cold than freezing, and taking a mixture 
of ice and salt for the starting point, he counted 
twenty-four points up to body heat. By this 
measurement he obtained eight for the freezing 
point and fifty-three for the boiling point. His 
scale now read: Zero; freezing 8; body heat, 24, 
and boiling water, 53. It will be noticed that this 
scale is identically that of Newton’s, only start- 
ing lower and having the numbers doubled. 
It was with this scale that Fahrenheit worked 
for along time, but finally, finding the tem- 
perature divisions still too large, he divided each 
degree into four parts. Multiplying the numbers 
just given by four the thermometer scale now in 
use results. The chance choice of Niewton of 
the figure twelve to represent the body heat de- 
termined the present thermometer scale, even as 
the yard, foot and inch measures originally came 





from measures of parts of the human body, and 


mi 
necessary to bear a load which could comfortabl 
be drawn by a mule. 7 


Gems of Thougbt. 


----There is a natural wretched ind ndency 
in us, that we would be the euthiers of alt our own 
works, and do all without Him, without whom, 











more out of ourselves, and we shall find more 
strength for our duties, and against our tempta- 
tions.—Robert Leighton. 

----* Whea you know a thing, to hold that you 
know it, and when you do not know a thing to 
allow that you do not know it—this is knowledge. 

---- Life is a burden imposed upon you by God. 
What you make of it, that it will be te you. Take 
it up bravely, bear it on joyfully, lay it down tri- 
umphantly.—Gail Hamilton. 

----Marcus Aurelius said, “’T is well to die if 
there be gods: ’t is sad to live if there be none.” 

----One of the principal rules of religion is to 
lose no occasion of serving God. And since He 
is invisible to our eyes, we are to serve Him in 
our neighbor, which he receives as if done to 
Himeelf in person standing visibly before us.— 
John Wesley. 

----Beauty hasan expression beyond and far 
above the one woman’s soul that It clothes, 

- - the noblest nature sees the most of this 
impersonal expression in beauty.—George Eliot. 

---- The medicines for the cure of loneliness 
are portions of generosity, thoughtfulness for 
others and self-sacrifice, taken in large doses.” 

----Pray against temptation; but you must 
also resist ‘the devil and then he will flee from 
you. Ask of God competency of living; but you 
must also work with your own hands the things 
that are honest, that ye may have to supply in 
time of need. Wecan but do our endeavor and 
pray for a blessing and then leave the success 
with God; and beyond this we cannot deliberate, 
we cannot take care; but so far we must.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 

---- Man is not made subservient to an external 
law forced upon him from without, but is made 
responsive to a creative light and power within.— 
Biblical World. 

----The Good Spirit never antedates. He 
never gives us today what we shall need to 
morrow.—Emerson. 

----“* Do not make excuses to yourself for your 
failures, but look them squarely in the face and 
study how to avoid their repetition.” 

----Christian joy is an experience of great 
depth and solemnity. It never overlooks the 
sadness and sternness of life; it is never shallow 
or unreflecting; it is restrained, tender, sympa- 
thetic, confident. We know it when we see it in 
the face of any whom we love; it helps us.—R. J. 
Campbell. 

----‘* Moral courage is nothing in the world but 
just the capacity for doing what we know we 
ought todo. Give that to every man, and only 
think with what a stir of eager and vivacious in- 
terest this dull world in which we are living 
would wake and start.” 

----The aim of education should be to teach 
us rather how to think than what to think— 
rather to improve our minds so as to enable us to 
think for ourselves, than to load the memory with 
the thoughts of other men.—Beattie. 

----“* You will never find time for anything. If 
you want time, you must make it.’’ 

----There is no beautifier of complexion, or 
form, or behavior, like the wish to scatter joy and 
not pain around us.—Emerson. 


Curious Facts. 


—The great landmark in Montreal is the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, which, next to the fa- 
mous cathedral in the City of Mexico,is the 
largest church building .in America,and has a 
seating capacity of twelve thousand. The church 
was built in 1829, and is noted for its magnificent 
chimes, one of the bells of which, called ‘‘ Le 
Gros Bourdon,” is one of the largest suspended 
bellsin the world, and weighs 24,780 pounds. 

—A Nebraska court has held that where a 
man receivesa checkin payment of a bill, and 
livesin the same town with the bapk on which 
the check is drawn, his only safeguard is to cash 
the check by the following day at the latest. 

—lIt seems probable that before long the dogs 
as well as the daughters of rich and fashionable 
folk will be sent to Paris to finish their educa- 
tion. A school for dogs has been established 
there. Many society women already employ a 
maid or a man 8s a dog attendant, whose duty it 
is to train and accompany their pampered pets. 
But it is now possible to send them to a school 
where they can be taught to bark properly, to 
bow in greeting and farewell, to pick up a fan 
dropped by the mistress and present it to her 
gracefully, and to walk with proud and prancing 
steps. 

——Speaking of mountain climbing, Sir Martin 
Conway’s Alpine record of the year 1894 is 
another startling proof of what man is physically 
capable of doing and enduring. Sir Martin’s tour 
lasted eighty-six days. During that time he cov- 
ered one thousand miles on foot, ascended 
twenty-one peaks of an average height of 11,560 
feet, and crossed thirty-nine lofty passes. It has 
been calculated that a man who climbs a seven- 
thousand-foot peak in five hours exerts enough 
energy to raise five fully loaded locomotives one 
foot from the ground. 

——A horse owned by Mr. John Dillon of Hol- 
yoke and known as the “Old Wald horse,” 
dropped dead in the stable not long since after 
thirty years of continuous service. Just a few 
moments before his death the old horse, which 
had been recently moved to new quarters in the 
stable, broke his halter and went back into the 
old bertk which he had occupied for several 
years. 

—tThe addition of Ohio to the number of 
States free of debt brings up the total to six, the 
other States having no debt outstanding being 
Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, New Jersey and West 
Virginia. Several States have only a nominal 
debt, in which group are Delaware, Kansas, 
Michigan, Nevada, South Dakota, Vermont and 
Wyoming. 

—tThe report of the commissioner of patents 
for 1902 shows a total of 49,490 applications for 
patents, including designs, and that 27,776 patents, 
including designs, were issued. 

—tThe United States Department of Agricult- 
ure is making experiments for the purpose of 
determining the extreme vitality of seeds. Over 
a hundred species of plants have been packed in 
a soil consisting of dry clay inclosed in pots, and 
buried at varying depths underground—eight sets 
atadepth of six inches, twelve at adepth of 
twenty anda third set ata depth of 3} feet. At 
the end of one, two, three, five, seven, ten, fif- 
teen, twenty, twenty-five, thirty, forty and fifty 
years, a set from each depth will be exhumed and 
tested. The results of the experiment are likely 
to be of extraordinary value to agriculturists, 
both commercially and scientifically. Incident- 
ally, it may be recalled that authentic cases are 
on record which prove thst certain seeds have 
the power of sprouting after having been buried 
for long periods of time, reliable tests having 
shown that twelve out of twenty-one species have 
the power of germinating after twenty years. 
——The South African colonies and islands 
owned by Germany have no local legislature or 
even crown councils. Each is ruied by an auto- 
crat appointed by the emperor. 

— At the present rate the British government 
soon will cease to be English. It will be com- 
posed of Scotchmen and Irishmen. The present 
prime minister is a Scot, so is the leader of the 
opposition, the chancellor of the exchequer, the 
attorney-general and the secretary of the board 
of trade. The lord chancellor, the solicitor-gen- 
eral, the secretary for India, the foreign secre- 
tary, the war secretary and the chief secretary 
for Ireland—all are Irishmen. 

— Long-distance cycling gives a further proo 
of the enormous endurance of man. In the six- 
day international cycle race of 1899 the winners— 
Miller and Waller—covered 2733 miles between 
the Monday morning and Saturday night. Brown, 
the vegetarian cyclist, receutly rode on open 
roads, oftenin great heat, and again under pour- 
ing rain, 1800 miles in 190 hours. 

—-Star, register-general of vital statistics for 
Scotiand, declared his opinion that bachelor life 
was more destructive to males than the most un- 
wholesome trade or the most unsanitary sur- 











indeed, we can do nothing. Let us learn to go | 








Home Dressmaking. 
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4327 Shirt Waist, 4628 Child’s Apron, 
32 to 42 bust. 2, 4, 6, years. 


Woman’s Shirt Waist. 4597. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 


The waist consists of the fitted lining, which closes 
at the centre front, the fronts, the back and the plas 
tron. The back is tucked from the shoulders to the 
waist line to give a tapering effect to the figure, but 
the fronts from the shoulder to yoke depth only, and 
are gathered at the waist line. The plastron is cut on 
& curved outline and attached to the right side, 
+ hooked or buttoned over on the left. The sleeves are 
the fashionabie ones of the season that are large 
below the elbows and small above and are finished 
a Straight cuffs. At the neck is a novel stock with 

le. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
sizeis 4j yards 21 inches wide, 43 yards 27 inches 
wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4527, is cut in sizes fora 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. . 





Child’s Apron. 4528. 


The apron is made with front ana backs, all of 
which are tucked for ashort distance below their 
upper edges. At the neck isa frill which extends 
across the back and forms epaulettes over the shoul- 
ders. Finishing it isan embroidered band and below 
this band are pointed strips bet ween groups of tucks. 
The lower edge is finished with a frill, but can be 
left plain if desired. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (4 years) is 1¢ yards 36 inches wide, with 3a yards 
of insertion and 43 yards of embroidery to trim as 
lilustrated. 

The pattern, 4528, is cut in sizes for children“of 2,4 
and 6 years of age. ‘ 














4530 Coat with Plain 
or Full Sleeves, 
32 to 40 bust. 


4629 Seven Gored Skirt, 
22 to 32 waist. 
Seven-Gored Skirt with Habit Back. 4529. 

The skirt that fits with snugness about the hips, yet 
flares freely at the feet, appears to gain in favor 
month by month. This one is shown in one of the 
new indefinite plaids in blue and green, and is simply 
stitched with corticelli silk, but it is appropriate for 
all dress and suiting materials. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores, which are so shaped 
as to give absolute smoothness at the upper portion 
combined with graceful flare below the knees, and is 
without fullness at the back, the closing being made 
in habit style. The upper edge can he finished witha 
belt or cuton dip outline and underfaced or bound. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 84 yards 21 inches wide, 6} yards 27 inches wide, 
3 yards 44 inches wide or 3 yards 5z inches wide. 

The pattern, 4525, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32-inch waist measure. 





Woman’s Coat with Plain or Full Sleeves. 
4530. 

Long coats made in the severe tailor style are 
among the features of the season and are greatly 
worn both as separate wraps and for the entire suit. 
This very excellent one is adapted to both uses and 
to all the season’s fabrics, but is shown in light- 
weight melton in military blue stitched with corti- 
celli silk, and makes part of the costume. 

The coat is made with fronts, backs, side backs and 
double under-arm gores, which allow of a perfect and 
graceful fit. The seams at front and back extend to 
the shoulders and are concealed by the straps. The 
neck is finished in regulation coat style and the 
sleeves can be the plain ones with roll-over cuffs or 
the full bishop sort, as may be preferred. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 44 inches wide or 3} yards 52 inches 
wide. 

The pattern, 4530, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 








4631 Combination Suit, 4552 Fancy Blouse, 
36 to 44 bust. 32 to 40 bust. 
Woman’s Combination Suit. 4531. 

To be Made With or Without Darts. 

Undergarments that can be made with little or no 

fullness at the waist are always in demand. This very 
excellent one combines the corset cover and drawers 
and can be snugly fitted by means of the darts or left 
plain at the fronts, as may be preferred. In either 
case it is shapely and does away with the necessity of 
the bands at the waist, which so often are trying. The 
model 1s made of nainsook,withjtrimming of embroid- 
ery, but all the materials used for underwear are 
appropriate. 
The suit is made in two portions and is fitted by 
means of centre-back and shoulder seams and under- 
arm darts, the fronts being fitted or;loose, as pre- 
ferred. At the front edges are hems, which are 
lapped one over the other and held by buttons and 
buttonholes to make the ciosing. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 

size is 2§ yards 36 inches wide, with 3 yards of wide 

embroidery, 3 yards of narrow embroidery and 34 

yards of insertion to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4531, is cut in sizes for a 38, 48, 40, 42 

and 44-inch bust measure. ~ 





Woman’s Fancy Bleuse. 4532. 

The waist is made with a fitted lining which closes 
at the centre front. On this linipg are arranged the 
yoke, which closes at the left shoulder seam, and the 
portions of the waist proper. The back is plain, 
drawn down in the gathers at the waist line, but the 
fronts are laid in box plaits at their edges, and both 
they and the sleeves are tucked at their upper por- 
tions, the tucks providing fullness below. The little 
cape, or bertha, is circular and falls over the arms-eye 
seams so giving the broad effect of fashion. The 
sleeves are snug for a short distauce below the 
shoulders, but form full puffs at the wrists where 
they are held by straight cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5§ yards 21 inches wide, 43 yards 27 inches wide 
or 23 yards 44 inches wide, with @ yards of lace for 
yoke. 

The pattern, 4532, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 








roundings. 
un The skull of the bull musk ox is remark- 





able for the development of the eye orbits, which 


promptly. Address MassaCM\“ETTS PLOUGH 
MAN, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Learning to Doctor Horses. 


Animal diseases and their treatment are 
made a prominent feature at many of the 
best farmers’ colleges. At Ohio State Uni- 
versity there is a separate college of veteri- 
nary medicine where students are required 
to perform considerable actual work assist- 
ing in the examination and treatment of 
horses and cattle. The illustration shows 
students at their daily task of attending to 
the cases in their charge, of course under 
supervision of their instructors. 

Such work includes methods of examin- 
ing diseased animals; use of the clinical 
thermometer; determination of the pulse 
and respirations; testing for various dis- 
eases, etc. The subject is taught by lect- 
ures supplemented by demonstrations on 
living animals, preparing the student for 
clinical practice. From the city are brought 
to the clinics mostly horses, dogs and other 
pet animals, while from the environing ag- 
ricultural and dairy country come the meat 
and wool-producing animals for treatment. 
Dead animals are dissected and examined. 
Horseshoeing and the care of horses’ feet is 
taught by practice, including shoeing for 
lameness or defective gaits. 


a> 
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The decrease in the average value of 
horses gradually led to diminution in the 
number of colts foaled, which may be noted 
by comparing the statistics of colts in 1890 
and in 1900. In 1900 the colts, one and 
under two years, on farms and ranges num- 
bered 1,447,747, and those under one year, 
1,315,208. Not all the colts of 1900 were 
foaled at the time of enumeration, but the 
number of yearling colts, with an allow- 
ance for those dying from disease or acci- 
dent, probably approximated the number 
foaled in 1899. Aftér allowing for all such 
losses and omissions, it is certain that 
fewer colts, actually and relatively, were 
foaled in 1899 and 1900 than ten years before. 
The decrease was not less than ten per 
cent., and many have amounted to fifteen 
per cent., but was overbalanced by the de- 
crease in the demand for horses until 1896. 

We water horses three times a day, and in 
hot weather, when they are at work, they 
get some in the middle of forenoon and 
afternoon. With moistened hay I do not 
think it makes any difference whether they 
are watered before feeding or after. I have 
usually done the latter way. Where much 
grain was fed, perhaps the former would be 
better. But I believe the main thing is for 
them to have enough and often, and not 
have to goso long and get so thirsty that 
they drink large quantities at once.—T. B. 











A Vermont Farmer in Cuba. 

From time to time [ have noted items in 
the CULTIVATOR in regard to the tendency 
of young men to abandon the old New Eng- 
land farm in hope of gaining wealth by 
going to some far-off locality. Mr. Clark 
was quite right when he wrote that ‘the 
golden germ often laid dormant just outside 
our door, only waiting to be developed.”’ 

His remarks remind me of some things I 
noticed when in Cuba, and more particularly 
because I have had many inquiries, since 
returning home, from parties who would 
east aside a life of toil in the Northland, 
supposing that wealth and ease are waiting 
in these West Indian islands. 

Cuba, while a most delightful climate, is 
yet a decidedly undeveloped country. 
There are immense possibilities of accumu- 
lating wealth—at sometime inthe distant 
future—providing one has already acquired 
capital enuvugh to buy land, clear, stock and 
cultivate it, and a cash income sufficient to 
insure his support until his property begins 
to yield an income. There are colonists 














MR. DAVIS’ CUBAN ‘‘ FARM HOUSE.”’ 


living in Cuba and on the Isle of Pines with 
such privations and discomforts as money 
could not hire them to endure if they were 
in the States. They have parted with their 
rich, productive Northern farms—and some 
were wealthy farmers in the Mississippi 
valley and invested their all in an orange- 
raising ‘‘ boom.”’ 

I saw young American children on the 
Isle of Pines almost blind with sores caused 
by the bites of the “jejens’”’ (pronounced 
hay hens). This was the worst pest I met 
with; a fly so tiny as scarcely to be seen, 
but you can feel him all right. Wetried tuo 
sleep under a cheesecloth covering and 
shey went through it ‘‘ just like a fly.’ My 
boy declared he believed they ‘* crawled 
through the sheet,’’ and now after nearly 
two years still carries the scars of sores on 
his body caused by thes? tly bites. I think 
these bites alone would have produced no 
‘more harm than our mosquitoes, but the 
water on the Isle of Pines is very bad, and 
doubtless poisoned his system and caused 
the sores where bitten by the fly. 

The water there is mostly surface water, 
and I have walked for miles without find- 
ing any springs. Most of the springs there, 
I was told, were ‘ boiling springs,’’ and 
something of a magnesia nature. A Gov- 
ernment well only just completed gave 
forth stench enough to take one’s breath. 
The hired hand persisted in watering the 
mule from a well until the brute positively 
refused to drink of it. The general supply 
of water is from the little brooks or creeks, 
which in the rainy season become roaring 
torrents. I would not have kicked at fol- 
lowi: g the example of the Prophet Elijah 
in “ drinking of the brook,’’ had I not dis- 
covered that a great number of hogs, belong- 
ing to the natives, roam at will over the 
island just as on oneof our Western ranches, 
and are particularly fond of frequent 
baths in these same brooks, and I drew the 
line at drinking diluted hogwash. Wher- 
ever I went on the island of Cuba, how- 
ever, I found the water excellent and mostly 
supplied by springs. 

I have had dyspepsia ever since I was out 
in the civil war, and was surprised to find 
myself quite free from it while staying near 
Havana the winter of 1900-01. Remarking 
upon my improvement to a late United 


States Army surgeon living there, he told 
me that was often the good fortune of peo- 
ple who came to Cuba, and is largely at- 
tributed to the beneficial effects of the 
water. 

The common classes of Cubans live in 
shacks without floors or means of heating. 
One of these appears in the illustration. It 
is not surprising that consumption is very 
prevalent. Americans cannot change from 
our Northern homes to such ways of living 
and hope to keep their health. I went to 
bed a good many eveni gs in order to be 
comfortably warm. Though it never gets 
down to frost line there, the air feels much 
colder at a given temperature than in New 
Eogland and is verydamp. The higher 
classes have good homes, but these are prin- 
cipally the land owners, and all are very 
kindly and hospitable. H.-D. Davis. 

Vermont. 


2 


The Grain Crop. 

The Government crop report of Septem- 
ber showed an improvement in both the 
wheat and corn crop as compared with the 
August report. 

Based on the conditions shown in the re- 
port there should be 2,289,900,000 bushels of 
corn harvested in the great West this year. 
This is about 140,000,000 bushels less than 
the banner year of 1902. In wheat, since 
the August report, there has also been an 
improvement, according to the Government 
figures. In August the combined spring and 
winter wheat crop was estimated to be 650,- 
399,000 bushels. The statistician of the 
New York Produce Exchange figured out 
that on the conditions reported in Septem- 
ter last, there ought to be a crop of nearly 
669,841,000 bushels, an increase of nearly 
20,000,000 bushels. The Government reports 
that the corn crop condition improved from 
a percentage of 79.7 to 80.1 between August 
and September. 

This year it is expected that the corn crop 
will be worth at least $1,144,950,000, esti- 
mating that the corn will be worth 50 cents 
a bushel. The wheat crop, including both 
spting and winter wheat, will add $535,872,- 
000 new wealth to the United States, valu- 
ing the wheat to 80 cents a bushel. 

Reports in the principal corn States dur- 
ing the past few weeks have become more 
and more hopeful; still the condition is 
mixed, and a large part of the crop will not 
be beyond danger of frost for over two 
weeks. Ina general way, the prospects are 
for one-half to three-fourths of an average 
crop in Ohio, better in northern than south- 
ern counties, the prospects improving 
through Indiana to Illinois, where estimates 
range from one-half of last year to better 
than an average, and on the whole fairly 
good, except late. West of the Mississippi 
prospects are very good in the western 
part of Kansas and Nebraska, becoming 
less promising eastward through Iowa and 
Missouri. There have lately been showers 
in southern Ohio, Missouri and Kansas 





there has been too much rain and cool 


the pumping plant, the experiment station 


engineer, costs about $2.50 per acre fora 
thorough soaking of the soil—perhaps $8 or 


which are beneficial to late corn. In Iowa | #10 per acre per year. 


weather for best results, unless frost should | ment of the semi-arid strip of western 
be much later than usual. The corn along | Kansas and Nebraska which is potent with 
the northern limits of corn districts shows | vast agricultural possibilities. ‘That is the 
good condition, but a little late, thus de- | general adoption of the system of soil cult- 





DAILY HORSE CLINIC AT A VETERINARY SCEOOL. 
See descriptive article. 





car window. Except for the wheat stacks, 
the boundless level of the prairies stretch 
away for miles and miles and miles. Here 
lie homes eventually for thousands of Amer- 
ican citizens. True, the land is all owned 
and cultivated or pastured now, but the 
day of sub-divisions and more intensive and 
diversified farming is at hand and improved 
methods of culture and supplemental irri- 
gation will make of western Kansas a rich 
and populous farming section. ‘Ihe ener- 
getic and practical young farmer director of 
the experiment station, Professor Haney, is 
experimenting with irrigation on a twenty- 
acre tract, with water pumped from a 
forty-fuot inexhaustible well. 
‘‘ Irrigation,” he said, ‘‘ for this section 
will, I believe, prove valuable. It willbe 
crop insurance. This year we have had 
plenty of rain and we are raising as high as 
thirty-five bushels of wheat per acre, but 
some years ten bushels is an average, and 
there have been years when practically no 
crop was made.’* 
These figures regarding wheat yields are 
given simply as an indication of the fickle- 
ness of the clouds, since irrigated land 
would probably be planted to something 
more profitable than a coarse crop like 
wheat. However, witha good, cheap water 
supply an enormous diversity of crops cau 
be grown in western Kansas, with its im- 
mensely fertile soil, and irrigated farms 
mean small farms. Outside of tke cost of 


irrigation, including the wages of an 


There is another factor in the develop- 


pending on a late frost for a good crop. 


Reports of oats threshing continue to be 
received and most of them indicate the yield 
below expectations; the movement to mar- 
ket is generally reported as light. There 
has been no material change in the winter- 
wheat situation. Themovement to primary 
markets is light, but is increasing in the 
West where the crop was good, but generally 
the inclination is to hold or to sell to 
local interior mills. In the spring-wheat 
States wheat threshing was interfered with 
by rains on several days and the movement 
to market was also delayed. Fall plowing 
is progressing favorably in most localities. 


conditiun. 


Seeding of winter wheat has commenced, | constantly cultivated to keep the moisture 
with the ground as a rule in satisfactory | from evaporating. The subsoil is a uatu- 
ral reservoir, and if a surface mulch is kept 


ure known as the Campbell method. Camp- 
bell’s Soil Culture means double the ordi- 
nary crop in the land of limited rainfall— 
in this uncertain climate of far western 
Kansas and Nebraska where some years 
ago men took up homesteads and made good 
crops in wet years, but saw them perish 
miserably in dry years, finally giving up in 
despair, and moving back East, deserting 
whole townships, and leaving thousands of 
houses, stores, churches and schools and 
moving back East, broken hearted and pen- 
niless. Briefly stated, Mr.Campbell’s method 
is summer fallowing, if it can be called fal- 
lowing, where the surface of the vacant soil is 


| 
Notes from Western Kansas. 


Last week a special train of Washington 
correspondents started West for a three 
weeks tour of the arid States, including a 
visit to the National Irrigation Congress at 
Ogden, Utah. The principal representation 
is of the large Eastern dailies, and the party 
is the guest of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
The first stop of interest from an agricult- 
ural point of view was at Hays City, Kan., 
the site of the newly establishe. Western 
Kansas Experiment Station. Hays City is 
about the one-hundredth meridian, the 
edge of the semi-arid region. West of this, 
farming by Eastern methods is precarious. 
At Hays City, however, with its twenty-one 
inches average annual rainfall and black 
loam fifteen to eighteen inches deep, large 
cropsare raised four years out of five. 
Eltis County has this year 3,500,000 bushels 
of wheat, with an average probably of over 
twenty vushels to the acre—seventy per 
cent. higher than the average of the United 
States. Good corn is also grown, but a 
better crop is Kafir corn, a plant which has 
proved the salvation of the further western 
part of the State. This plant needs but 





many other crops. 


little moisture and furnishes broad succu- 
lent blades much relished by stock. Alfalfa 
is also grown very successfully, along with 


The Hays Experiment Station has a bright 
future ahead. It secureda grant of about 
four thousand acres of the old Fort Hays 
military reservation of rich and tillable 
land, which will bring itina large income. 


were experimented with. As noted above 
wheat is the great crop of the country, but 


This year 165 varieties of fall wheat alone | and the Citizens of Hugo.” 
— The Accounts of Individuals, Firms, 


the Eastern farmer would stand aghast at | wanting to see things before they will be- 
the practice of the best growers. Wheat | lieve them. Some of the farmers in Macon 
and corn is rotated back and forth year | County, Mo., according to the Kansas City 
after year, or else wheat alone is planted on | Journal, have had a practical lesson in sci- 
the sameland for fifteen or twenty years | entific agriculture which has opened their 
without a break, and some years the soil is| eyes. In settling an estate, a St. Louis 
merely listed. Yet there is no diminution | lawyer came into possession of some almost 
of the yield, and no apparent decrease in | worthless city property. This hetraded for 


over it, most of the twenty inches of rain- 
fall is saved; then when the second year’s 
rainfall is added to this, the growing crop 
has sufficient moistureto grow a bumper 
crop, even in the event that one of the 
years should be less than the average in 
point of precipitation. At Oakley, Kan., 
in the very midst of the “‘ semi-arid ’”’ re- 
gion, under this soil culture, which also in- 
cludes a cutting up and firming of the 
under soil occupied by roots in order to fill 
up the air spaces, I was presented with a 
small sack of wheat, running fifty-two bush- 
els per acre (sixty-four pouads to the 
bushel). But more anon of the Campbell 
soil culture. I had a long talk with Mr. 
Campbell, and in years to come he will be 
recognized as a discoverer of one of the 
greatest of agricultural truths. 

Thetrain is nowin the Colorado range 
country. The prairie dog scoots into his 
burrow as we whirl past, and the grazing 
cattle look up in stupid amazement. Here 
is a vast expanse of land worth as it stands 
perhaps a dcllar an acre; that of it which 
can be irrigated would be worth a hundred. 
Mr. Springer, the president of the National 
Live Stock Association, has just boarded 
the train. Each of the correspondents has 
received the following invitation, which is 
a counterpart of one extended to President 
Roosevelt on his late Western trip: 

‘* You are most cordially invited to attend 
the cowboy supper and dance at Hugo, 
Col., Sept. 8, giventin honor of the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) newspaper writers, under the 
joint auspices of the National Live Stock 
Association, the Union Pacific Railroad 





Men from Missouri are accused of always 


When it was announced that the Cepha- 
lonia * broke her record ’’ it scared the poor 
Swedish girl almost into convulsions, who 
}) had sent to the Otd Country for her sister to 
come over to Ameriky and help her do the 
rapidly increasing dairy work. 


Twenty-eight million pounds of currants 
came to the United States last year from 
Athens, once famous for art and culture. 
These are not currants at all, but seedless 
raisins dried from avery small variety of 
grapes. The Sultana, and one or two other 
species of seedless grape grown in Cali- 
fornia, furnish the best *‘currants’’ on the 
market. 


When the egg marketis reported as firm 
and active, it is not always a sign that the 
hens are. 


This looks as though things were doing in 

Kansas. Guy E. MITCHELL. 
=> 

People of literary tastes, who have re- 
turned to town and are in search of solid 
and entertaining reading matter to enrich 
their libraries, should obtain the Macmillan 
Company’s ‘‘ autumn announcement of new 
books.”’ It,is rich in information concern- 
ing the latest and most worthy additions to 
literature in history, biography and fiction, 
and in works of a scientific, educational 
and critical character. 
Among the notewcrthy volumes referred 
to are ‘* The Life of John Fiske,’”’ a work in 
two volumes, written largely from Dr. 
Fiske’s own papers, letters and documents, 
and ‘‘ The Life of William Ewait Glad- 
stone,’’ by John Morley, who was long and 
closely allied with Mr. Gladstone in politics 
and public affairs. Among the other books 
mentioned in the announcement are: ‘“* The 
Industrial History of the United States,’ a 
publication of great practical value, by 
Katharine Cowan, professor of economics at 
Wellesley College, and Sir Walter Besant’s 
“London in the Time of the Stuarts,’ 
a companion volume to ‘“‘ London in the 
Eighteenth Century,” by the same distin- 
guished author. The fiction for the fall 
from the same house includes *‘ The Cross 
ing,’’ by Winston Churchill, a worthy suc- 
cessor to “The Crisis,’ relating to the 
peaceful conquest of the great Louisiana ter- 
ritory, and ‘‘ The Heart of Rome,” a picture 
of Italian life, by F. Marion Crawford, that 





speak of new stories by Beulah Marie Dix, 
Arthur T. Quiller Couch, Cutcliffe Hynge, 
the celebrated author of ‘‘ Captain Kettle,’”’ 
Gwendolen Overton and many more de- 


| Wheat Growing + 


is a complete fertilizer 
containing 6% actual 






Simplest, strongest, most 
ficient, requires least_atten- 
tion and costs lor re- 


Potash 


All the advantages of other 
mills with none of their 


A deficiency of Potash 
in fertilizers will result 
in small grains, 


Our books on Wheat and 
Grain Culture are /vee to farmers. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
Street, New York. Af 














ARTHUR JOHNSTON 


Imported and Home-Bred 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 





JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 


OF BOTH SEXES. 
WM. H OLLAND, case ORT-H ORNS. | 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. = 
Will sell anywhere in United States. S Pp A R C RE E K 


Posted on all breeds of stock. Terms 
SHORT-HORNS. 


reasonable. Address, 
Cunsist of choice Scotch and Scotch-topped cattle 

















— Waterloo, Ia. 


Beaver Valley Herefords, | sersrncfstrtng iced combtic, ea 
WIBAUX, MONT. GREEN BROS., Farmland, Ind. 
» ae SHETLAND PONIES. _ 


Farm 1 1-3 miles north of town. 
aa gr aS For sale from America’s most fam ! 
Registered Herefords headed by PRINCE OF WALES, winner of 
of both sexes and all ages for twelve consecutive championships, assisted by 


sale at all times at bottom prices. the sensational pony Chestnut, Bunn’s Trinket, 




















Baron Keithsburg, and other winners. 
Evergreen Park Short-horns,| CHAS. €. BUNN, Peoria, 111. 
Greenfield, Adair Co., Ia. W. S. MARR, 
2 YEARLING CRUICKSHANK VICTORIA RED 
Herd numbers 60 head of Scotch breedin rs of pp 
Lavender, Victoria Orange Blossom, Gwendoline, U ermill, Tarves, Aberdeenshire, 
en Champion beads the herd. Low thick cattle witi SCOTLAND. 
extra spring of rib and thick meaty backs is the sort 
| os meee to us and we will pre- 
ANY CAT | gables ts'to assist in*the proper Qt of the oldest established herds in Scotland 
| treatment of this little a al. 3 
| World of pleasure ther gi a 2 oan Lady, Alexandrina, Maude. Goldie and 
ILLS? | when sick are very hel Ms al- ; Butterfly 'ribes; bred on the farm for gener- 
H x 2023, Bos- } ations. Alike in blood, alike in tyne. 


Illustrated catalogue on application. 
ERNEST FUNK & SON, Prop’rs. 
HERD BULLS FOR SALE. 
Miss Ramsden, Verbena and Acanthus families. Gulad- 
breed. 
we bree Short-horn Cattle. 
roper The Bessie, Missie, Princess Royal. Clara 
| nut Bidge Farms, 
| ton. Annual sale of bull calves in October. 








IM 
BULLS IN SERVICE: 7 


HILLHURST SHORT-HORNS. 


P. JOY OF MORNING 153003. 
P. SCOTTISH HERO 145553. 
1P. LORD MOUNTSTEPHEN. 


DISPERSION SALE AT HAMILTON, ONTARIO, AUGUST 11. 


Particulars later. For catalogues address 


M. H. COCHRANE, Hillhurst Station, P. 0., Canada. 


All Bred at Collynie. 





SINNISSIPPI S 


Young Bulls Suitable 


HORT-HORNS 


Mi fc FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 
surpasses even his “*Saracinesea,” not to | Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 


for Service for Sale. 


Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. Telephone 36. 





lect from their offerings will make no mis- 
takes. 


<> 
<> 


Oaly Once a Year 
Can you go over the Boston & Albany R. R., to 





servedly successful novelists. The Mac- HEADED BY 

millan Company issue nu bvoks that are ROSEMONT HEREFORDS THE FAMOUS ACROBAT 

not of permanent value, and those who se- 68460, 
Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 


Catalogue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


CHARLES E. CLAPP, - - - 


- BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Va 





Albany, duwn the Hudson River to New York, 
returning Fall River Line to Boston, for $5. 


Boston, Oct.7. Send for descriptive leaflet. A, 








SUFFOLK BANK 


THAT we can sell at Yeur 


buy at Our Prices. 


On C., M. & St. P.,C. R. I. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


This year the excursion starts from Boston 8.30 
A.M. Thursday, Oct. 8. From points west of N 


STALLIONS 


Prices and we haye some 


excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


on’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


and preiers NOrthfield, Minn 


& P. and C. W. R’ys. 





63 STATE ST. 


Capital $1,500,000. Surplus $499,717.18 


C. MINOT WELD, President 
WILLIAM C. WILLIAMS, 
Vice President and Cashier 
FRANCIS A. LOW, Asst. Cashier 


- DIRECTORS: 


Augustus P. Loring 
Kdward Lovering 
J. M. Prendergast 
William L. Putnam 
Frank W. Remick 


Harcourt Amory 
8. Reed Anthony 
Ezra H. Baker 


3d and PERFECTION 3d. 


= WOODLAND HEREFORDS 


The home of the King and Queen of the breed, DALE and BETTY 2d. Sires 
in service are the $10,000 DALE, champion bull of America; BEAU DONALD 


This herd comprises such cows as BELTY 2d, champion cow 1901; CARNATION, the 
highest-priced single female sold at public auction; LADY HELP, champion yearling at the 
English Royal, 1899; MILLY MAY, winner of special prize for cow and her produce at 
: National Hereford Show, 1899; two choice sisters of Dale, COLUMBIA and COLUMBIA 24, 
FRANK H. WRIGHT, Asst. Cashier | and numerous others of like quality. Show stock a specialty. Bulls and females for sale 
at all times. Visitors welcome. 


J.C. ADAMS, Moweagqua, III. 


FRED CORKINS, Herdsman. 





M. Saltonstall 


R. 
A. Lawrence Edmands Charlies G. Washburn 
J. Brooks Fenno C. Minot Weld 
Bobert Winsor ay 
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Sa eS 
Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Cure 







Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from. Horses 
d Cattle, § EDES ALL CAUTE 
OR FIRIN Ch i} 








the soil fertility. A number of the pros- 
perous farmers raised twenty-five bushels 
per acre this year from land which had 
grown eighteen and twenty successive 
crops of wheat. No manure is used ; no fer- 
tilizer is used. Even the great piles of 
straw from the threshers are burned to get 
them out of the way. Half adozen huge 
stacks are burning as I look now from the 


some land in Macon County, which was 
regarded as equally valueless. The larger 
part of it was wet most of the time anda 
good crop ‘had never been raised upon it, 
and never could be, the farmers told him. 
The lawyer called in an engineer and had 
him make plans for a drainage system ; then 
he engaged a practical farmer who under- 
stood the science of agriculture and pus him 
to work. The land was drained perfectly, 
a bog became a fine meadow, and where a 
swamp had been from time immemorial a 
bumper corn crop was raised. The “‘ trade’’ 
which was valued at less than $5 an acre 
would now bring $50. Ten thousand dollars 
worth of corn was raised on it last year. 
It is said that half the dwellers in Chari- 
ton bottoms are now talking about hiring 
scientific engineers as farm hands. 


Consul Haynes at Rouen reports that 
some thirty thousand horses are consumed 
annually in and near Paris, twenty thou- 
sand in the city itself. 


Luther Burbank has been designated as 
the ** tireless investigator.’’ He is the Edi- 
son of plant life and is as much an inventor 
as the latter. 





KEOTA, IA., 


IMPORTERS AND 


KEISER BROS, & PHILLIPS, 


RED KEY, IND., 


BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


AND In Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





TRUST COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


CAPITAL . . . . . . $1,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits, Subject to Check. 
Special Rates on time Deposits. 


fame (oe Bates, Flat Cre 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


AT PRIVATE TREATY. 


On account of advanced age I will sell my entire herd of Short-horns, numbering about 100 head, nearly all 
ek Young Mary, Rosemary and other tribes, many of them with calves at foot and 


in good breeding condition. Have three herd g r - I 
SURPLUS EARNINGS . . $1,600,000 | MEAN’ BUSINESS, and will sell in lote tosult prcchasee orien ean and @ number of other young Mulls 


ABRAHAM MANN, 


06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 
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ROBBINS SHORT-HORNS 


WE BREED OUR SHOW CATTLE AND SHOW OUR BREEDING CATTLE 








All the females in the first prize young herd at the International of 12. 
All the first prize calf herd at the International of 1902. 


All the females in the first prize aged herd at the American Royal of 1902. 
BR ED All the females in the first prize young herd at the American Royal in 1902. 


We showed no calf herd at the American Royal but bred the sire of the first prize herd. 


WE Ail the females in the first prize aged herd at the International of 1902. 








All these females cusent three were sired by our present i 
hter of his, one a half-sister and the third was a granddaughter of GAY MON- 


three one was 2 gran 
ARCH. Write us for what you want, 








@.W. AUR YA NSEN, Asst. Sec. 


stock bull THE LAD FOR ME. Of the remaining 


J. G. ROBBINS & SONS, Horace, Ind. 









